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Offer  Historic  Site  Plan  for 


BY  WILLIAM  KLING 

[Ctiicsgo  Tribune   Press  Service] 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  11— A  master  plan  to 
turn  Abraham  Lincoln's  Springfield,  111,, 
home  and  surrounding  area  into  a  National 
Historic  Site  has  been  completed  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 

The  plan  proposes  that  the  historic  setting 
of  the  Lincohi  home  neighborhood  in  down- 
town Springfield  "be  recaptured  as  it  was  in 
1860  thru  restoration  and  partial  reconstruc- 
tion of  period  buildings  and  streets  and  the 
removal  of  more  recent  structures,"  a  Park 
Service  announcement  said. 

A  spokesman  for  Rep.  Paul  Findley  fR., 
111.],  who  has  been  pressmg  for  the  project, 
said  it  would  take  in  as  much  as  eight  city 
blocks  around  the  old  Lincoln  home,  the  only 
one  the  President  ever  owned.  The  Park 
Service  announcement  listed  no  cost  for  the 
project. 

Bought  House  in  1844 

The  Lincoln  home,  originally  a  one-story 
cottage  with  two  attic  rooms,  was  built  in 
1839  on  the  northeast  corner  of  8th  and  Jack- 
son Streets  in  Springfield.  Lincoln  bought  it 
in  1844  and,  except  for  the  two  years  he 
served  in  Congress  [1848-49],  he  and  his 
family  lived  there  until  they  moved  into  the 
White  House  in  1861. 

Lincoln  and  his  wife  and  infant  son  moved 
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The  Springfield  home  of  Abraham  Liiicolii.  Tlie  National 
Park  Service  has  completed  a  master  plan  to  restore  the 
historic  setting  of  the  ncighfaorhood. 


into  the  house  two  years  after  the  Lincolns 
were  married.  He  walked  from  there  to  his 
Springfield  law  office. 

On  May  17,  1860,  Lincoln  received  a  com- 
mittee from  the  Republican  nominating  con- 
vention in  his  home,  learning  formally  that 
he  had  been  chosen  as  the  party's  Presi- 
dential candidate.  In  the  home  on  Feb.  6, 
18S1,  Lincoln  held  a  party  to  bid  farewell  to 
friends  before  leaving  Springfield  for  Wash- 
ington to  begin  his  Presidency. 

The  home,  owned  by  the  state  of  Illinois 
since  1837,  was  designated  a  National  His- 
toric Landmar-k  in  1964  at  the  time  Lincoln's 
Tomb  in  Springfield's  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery 
and  the  old  Illinois  state  Capitol  received  a 
similar  designation. 

Attracts  Many  Tourists 

About  650,000  tourists  visit  the  Lincoln 
home  each  year.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  J.  Hickel  approved  the  proposal  to 
make  the  home  a  component  of  the  National 
Park  Service  last  February. 

The  plan  is  to  "enable  the  visitor  to 
understand  the  environment  of  which  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  a  part  for  the  23  years 
from  the  beginning  of  his  law  practice  in 
Springfield  to  the  Presidency  and  the  rele- 
vance of  this  to  a  deeper  understanding  of 
Lincoln  in  American  heritage,"  the  state- 
ment said. 
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Bill  Seeks  Shrine 
at  Lincoln's  Home 


BY  PHILIP 
[Chicaso  Tribune 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  31  - 
Rep.  Paul  Pindley  [R.,  111.] 
and  Senators  Percy  [R.,  111.] 
and  Stevenson  [D.,  111.]  tomor- 
row will  introduce  legislation  to 
make  Abraham  Lincoln's  home 
in  Springfield  a  national  shrine. 

The  bill,  endorsed  by  the 
Department  of  Interior  after 
being  first  proposed  in  the  91st 
Congress,  is  cosponsored  by  all 
members  of  the  House  from 
Illinois  and  56  from  other 
states. 

State  Now  Owns  Home 

The  State  of  Illinois  now  owns 
the  Lincoln  home  at  the  corner 
of  Eighth  and  Jackson  Streets 
in  Springfield,  Findley  said. 
The  city  government  has  ac- 
quired several  nearby  prop- 
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erties  with  a  view  to  restora- 
tion. 

"The  home  is  just  as  it  was 
the  day  Lincoln  left  for  Wash- 
ington," Findley  said.  "Much  of 
the  original  furniture  is  still  in 
place." 

The  surrounding  area  in 
Springfield,  however,  "has  been 
threatened  with  deterioration 
and  commercialization,"  he 
said. 

"Each  year  the  Lineohi  home 
is  one  of  the  10  most  popular 
historic  sites  in  the  country," 
Findley  said.  "People  come 
from  all  over  the  world  to  visit 
it.  Steps  must  be  taken  to 
preserve  the  home  and  its 
environs  for  future  generations 
of  Americans." 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  ASSOCIATION 


MEMORANDUM 


Floyd  S.  Barringer,  President 
Francis  J.  O'Brien,  Vice-President 
William  K.  Alderfer,  Secretary 
WiLLARD  BuNN,  Jr.,  Jreasurer 

Old  State  Capitol 

Springfield,  Illinois  62706 


TO:  Members  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association 

FROM:  William  K.  Alderfer 

DATE:  May  19 ,   19  71 

SUBJECT:  Hearing  of  June  12,  1971 


The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Subcommittei 
on  National  Parks  and  Recreation  will  visit  Springfield 
on  June  12,  1971,  to  take  testimony  relating  to  House 
Resolution  3117    (a  copy  is  enclosed)  which  proposes 
that  the  Lincoln  Home  Area  be  made  a  National  Historic 
Site.     This  memorandum  is  being  sent  to  members  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Association  to  inform  them  of  the  pro- 
posal and  to  encourage  their  participation  in  the 
hearings  either  with  a  personal  appearance  or  with 
written  testimony.     The  enclosed  press  release  of 
May  11,   1971,  contains  information  about  how  either 
your  written  or  personal  testimony  can  become  part  of 
the  public  record. 

For  your  further  information,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association  has  voted 
its  support  of  House  Resolution  3117  and  intends  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  the  proposal. 

If  you  are  able  to  give  testimony  in  person, 
it  is  advisable  that  you  come  prepared  to  state  your 
position  in  five  minutes  or  less. 


Board  of  Directors 
George  W.  Bonn,  Jr. 
Bruce  Catton 
John  P.  Clarke 
Paul  Findley 
Donald  H.  Funk 
Hugh  Garvey 
Richard  P.  Graebel 
Earl  W.  Henderson,  Jr. 
Lewis  L.  Herndon 
'King  V.  Hostick 
Nelson  Howarth 
Otto  Kerner 
Edwin  A.  Lee 
M.  S.  Luthringer 
Loring  C.  Merwin 
Robert  E.  Miller,  Jr. 
James  E.  Myers 
Ralph  G.  Newman 
Richard  B.  Ogilvie 
William  H.  Patton 
H.  Langdon  Robinson 
Mrs.  Paul  R.  Schanbacher 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  III 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Van  Meter,  Jr. 
Clyde  C.  Walton 
Harlington  Wood,  Jr. 


Enclosures 


By  Mr.  Findlet,  Mr.  Eostenkowski,  Mr. 
Akexds,  All'.  AxDERsoN  of  Illinois,  Mr.  An- 
xuivzio,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Deewinski,  Mr. 
ERLENBOitN",  Mr.  Gr^\y,  Mr.  Kluczynski, 
Mr.  jSIcClory,  Mr.  Michel,  Mi*.  Mikva,  Mr. 
Murj?HT  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Price  of  lUinois, 
Mr.  PncTNSKi,  Mr.  Eailsback,  Mrs.  Reid  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  Springer,  and 
Mr.  Yai-es 


Februabt  1,1971 
Rot'erred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

Be  it  enacted  hij  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represe/nta- 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That,  in  order  to  preserve  and  interpret  lor  tlie  l)enefit  of 
the  people  the  home  oi  Abi-ahaui  Liiicohi  in  Bpringfield, 
IlHnois,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  acquire 
by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appi-opriated  funds, 
or  exchange,  the  property  at  the  northeast  otn-ner  of  Eighth 
and  Jackson  Streets,  in  the  State  of  Ilhnois,  including  mi- 
provenients  tliereon,  together  with  such  adjacent  lands  and 
interests  tlierein  ns  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  establishment  and  administration  of  ihe  ])roperty  as  a 
national  historic  site.  The  Secretary'  is  fui'thcr  authorized  to 
acquire  by  any  i)i  the;  above  means  personal  property  used 
and  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  national  historic  site. 

Seo.  2.  The  property  acquired  pursuant  to  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  A  ot  shall  be  known  as  the  Lincohi  Home  National 
Historic  Site,  and  it  shall  be  administered  by  the  Sec;retary 
of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  August  25, 
1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as  amended  and  supplemented  (16 
U.S.C.  1,  2-4)  ,  and  the  Act  of  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat. 
666;  16  TLS.C.  461-467). 

Skc.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  not  to  exceed,  however  $5,860,000  (Fel)rnary  1970 
prices)  for  development  of  the  area,,  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  if  any  as  may  be  justified  by  reascm  of  ordinary 
fluctuations  hi  construction  cost  as  indicated  by  engmeermg 
cost  indexes  applicable  to  (he  types  of  construction  involved 
herein. 
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A  BILL 

To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  the  Lincoln  Home  National  His- 
toric Site  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


;  PRESS  RELEASE 

I 

Cbnunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  For  immediate  release 

House  of  Representatives  May  11,  1971 

Washington,  D.  C. 

FIELD  HEARINGS  ON  PROPOSED  LINCOLN  HOME  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE  ANNOUNCED 

Representative  Wayne  N.  Aspinall  (D-Colo.)f  Chairman,  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  Representative 
Roy  A.  Taylor  (D-N.C),  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation,  announced  today  that  plans  are  being  made  for  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  to  visit  the  proposed  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site  in 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

"We  expect  to  visit  the  proposed  Lincoln  Home  area,"  Representative 
Taylor  said,  "and  we  will  hold  public  hearings  on  the  proposal."    The  hearings 
are  scheduled  to  begin  at  9:00  a.m.,  Saturday,  June  12,  1971,  and  will  be 
conducted  in  the  City  Council  Chambers  at  the  Municipal  Building  at  7th  and 
Monroe  Streets  in  Springfield. 

"Persons  wishing  to  testify,"  the  Subcommittee  Chairman  emphasized, 
"should  notify  the  Subcommittee  immediately  and  should  supply  at  least  thirty 
(30)  copies  of  their  prepared  statement  to  the  staff  at  the  time  of  the  hearing." 

i      Anyone  not  wishing  to  testify  orally  at  the  hearing  may  submit  a  written 
statement  for  inclusion  in  the  record  or  files  of  the  Subcommittee.     At  least 
three  copies  of  such  materials  should  be  supplied  and  they  may  be  presented 
to  the  staff  at  the  hearing  or  they  may  be  mailed  no  later  than  June  22,  1971, 
to  the  Chairman  at  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  1324  Long- 
worth  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  20515. 

,      Representative  Aspinall  indicated  that  the  visiting  Congressional  group 
will  be  accompanied  by  Representative  Paul  Findley,  who  represents  the  people 
where  the  proposed  site  is  located.     "As  one  who  has  visited  the  Lincoln  Home 
a4d  the  other  historic  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Springfield,"  Chairman 
Aspinall  said,   "I  think  that  the  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  will  find  their 
visit  helpful  and  interesting  as  they  proceed  to  consider  H.R.   3117  and  com- 
panion measures." 

Note:     Persons  wishing  to  make  arrangements  to  present  testimony 
before  the  Committee  may  also  wish  to  contact  Congressman  Paul 
Findley' s  District  Service  Office,  Room  205,  Federal  Building, 
Springfield   (217/525-4062) .     For  those  persons  who  will  not  be 
able  to  appear  in  person  but  who  would  like  to  give  their  views 
in  a  letter,  the  letter  may  be  addressed  to  the  Subcommittee 
Chairman,  The  Honorable  Roy  Taylor,  and  can  be  delivered  or 
sent  to  Congressman  Findley 's  Office  for  transmittal  to  the 
Subcommittee. 
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d''  trict  scrvice  office 
205  Federal  Building 
Springfield,  Illinois  62701 
PHONE:  217-525-4062 


DDRESS  REPLY  TO: 
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20th  District,  Illinois 
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For  Release  Friday,  May  21,  1971 


DATE  CHANGED  FOR  FIELD  HEARINGS  ON  PROPOSED 


LINCOLN  HOME  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 


Springfield — Representative  Paul  Findley  (R-Illinois) ,  in  a  news 


conference  today  in  his  Springfield  office,  announced  that  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and  Recreation,  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  will  visit  the  proposed 
Lincoln  Home  area  and  will  hold  public  hearings  on  Findley 's  pro-  > 
posal  to  make  the  Lincoln  Home  a  national  historic  site,  at  1:30 
P.M.,  Friday,  June  11,  in  the  City  Council  Chambers,  Municipal 
Building,  at  Seventh  and  Monroe  Streets  in  Springfield.  , 

Findley  noted  that  the  hearing,  previously  set  for  Saturday,  was  0 
being  re-scheduled  at  the  request  of  the  Subcommittee  Chairman, 
Representative  Roy  A.  Taylor  (D-N.C). 

At  the  Springfield  hearing,  residents  of  Springfield  will  be  able 
to  present  to  the  Subcommittee  their  views  on  the  development  of 
the  four  block  Lincoln  Home  area  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

Findley  said,  "Persons  who  wish  to  give  their  views  on  the  Lincoln 
Home  Plem  to  the  Congressional  Subcommittee  may  do  so  by  appearing 
personally  at  the  hearing.    Subcommittee  rules  require  that  pros- 
pective witnesses  notify  the  Subcommittee,  in  advance,  of  their 
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desire  to  testify,  and  submit  thirty  copies  of  the  testimony.  The 
testimony  should  be  addressed  to  The  Honorable  Roy  Taylor,  Chair- 
man, Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and  Recreation. 

In  order  to  be  of  service  to  my  constituents,  anyone  desiring  to 
testify  may  call  my  office  in  Springfield  (205  Federal  Building,  at 
Sixth  and  Monroe)   525-4062,  and  register  as  witnesses.     In  addi- 
tion, for  those  persons  who  may  not  have  access  to  a  copying  machine, 
they  may  bring  their  statements  to  my  office  and  copies  will  be  pre- 
pared for  them. 

For  those  persons  who  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  hearing  but 
still  wish  to  present  their  views  on  the  Lincoln  Home  Plan,  they 
may  write  a  letter  with  three  copies  to  Congressman  Taylor,  House 
Interior  Committee,  Room  1324  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.    They  may  bring  the  letter  to  my  office  for  transmittal 
or  may  deliver  the  letter  and  copies  to  the  Subcommittee  at  the  " 
Springfield  hearing  on  June  11,  1971.  ^  ' 

I  have  an  ample  supply  of  copies  of  the  Bill,  HR  3117,  on  hand  at 
my  Springfield  office,  and  my  staff  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  or  to  be  of  assistance  in  any  other  way  possible." 


Chicago  Daily  News 


July  9,  1971 


House  panel  OKs  renovation  funds 

Boost  to  'Lincoln  biz 


By  John  Camper 

By  Our  Springfield  Bureau 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.  —  This 
city,  which  markets  Abraham 
Lincoln  like  Detroit  markets 
cars,  has  received  a  big  boost 
in  its  efforts  to  attract  Lincoln 
worshippers. 

A  U.S.  House  subcommittee 
Thursday  recommended  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  to  appropriate 
$7,860,000  to  make  Lincoln's 
old  Springfield  home  and  the 
surrounding  four-block  area  a 
national  historic  site. 

The  home,  which  Lincoln 
and  his  family  occupied  from 
1844  until  he  became  President 
in  1861,  currently  is  owned  by 


the  state  and  attracts  some 
650,000  visitors  a  year. 

But  history  buffs  complain 
that  the  surrounding  area  is 
becoming  infested  with  gas 
stations  and  car  washes  and 
that  some  of  the  remaining 
historic  houses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood have  been  converted  to 
multifamily  use  and  are  poorly 
maintained. 

THE  APPROPRIATION, 

pushed  by  U.S.  Rep.  Paul 
F  i  n  d  1  e  y  (R-IU.)  and  Sen. 
Charles  Percy  (R-IU.),  in- 
cludes $2  million  to  buy  all  the 
land  in  the  four-block  area  sur- 
rounding  the   home   on  the 


southeast  edge  of  downtown 
Springfield. 

The  rest  of  the  money  would 
be  used  to  redevelop  the  area 
to  at  least  an  approximation  of 
how  it  looked  in  the  mid-19th 
Century. 

The  federal  government 
would  relocate  1  old  house  now 
used  as  a  visitor  center,  re- 
construct 3  old  houses  and  12 
barns,  build  new  brick  and 
wood  sidewalks,  resurface  the 
streets  with  "historic  mate- 
rials" and  construct  parking 
lots  on  the  perimeter. 

Plans  also  call  for  construc- 
tion of  a  visitors'  facility  with 
maps,  rest  rooms,  information 
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counter  and  a  small  room  for 
historical  movies;  a  manned 
gazebo  supplying  recorded 
messages;  a  restored  pasture 
behind  Lincoln's  home,  and  a 
smaller  play  area  for  children. 

The  government  would  take 
over  three  privately  owned  his- 
toric homes  within  the  site  — 
the  Ninian  Edwards  House 
where  Lincoln  married  Mary 
Todd;  the  Corneau  House, 
which  would  be  moved  a  few 
hundred  yards,  and  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Museum,  which 
would  be  restored  to  look  more 
like  a  home  than  a  museum. 

FINDLEY  SAID  he  hopes 
the  bill  will  become  Law  this 
fall.  Nobody  has  set  a  time- 
table for  completion  of  the  his- 
toric site. 

The  federal  takeover  is 
strongly  backed  by  Gov.  Rich- 
a  r  d  B.  Ogilvie  and  the 
Springfield  City  Commission, 
which  believes  the  area  will  be 
a  fitting  centerpiece  for  a  city 
which  already  boasts: 

Lincoln's  Tomb,  Lincoln  De- 


Shading  shows  area  to  be  restored  and  developed. 
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pot,  Lincoln's  Pew  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Lin- 
coln's Law  Office,  Lincoln  Me- 
morial Gardens  and  Nature 
Center,  Lincoln  Greens  Golf 
Course,  Lincoln  Motel,  Lincoln 
Advertising  Agency,  Lincoln 
Auto  Parts,  Lincoln  Cab  Co., 
Lincoln  Candy  Co.,  Lincoln 
Casualty  Co.,  Lincoln  Finan- 


c  i  a  1  Corp.,  Lincoln  Land 
Campers  Inc.,  Lincoln  Land 
Community  College,  Lincoln 
Land  Soft  Drinks,  Lincoln 
Land  Title  &  Abstract  Co.,  Lin- 
coln Library,  Lincoln  National 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Lincoln  Of- 
fice Supply  Co.,  Lincoln  Park, 
Lincoln  School,  Lincoln  Secu- 
rities Corp.,  Lincoln  Souvenir 


and  Gift  Shop,  Lincoln  Square 
Tavern,  Lincoln  Theatre,  Lin- 
coln Tower  Apartments,  Lin- 
coln Trail  Campgrounds,  Lin- 
coln Trail  Fina  Service  Sta- 
tion, Lincoln  Transfer  Co.,  Lin- 
coln Travel  Agency,  Lincoln- 
land  Motor  Sales  and  Lincoln- 
land  Tuberculosis  and  Respi- 
ratory Assn. 


Chicago  Tribune 
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Springfield  Home 


VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 


HIS  FIRST  'WHITE  HOUSE' 

MACOMB,  lU.—A  bill  will 
come  up  next  month  in  Con- 
gress to  make  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's house  in  Springfield  a 
national  historic  site.  The  proj 
ect  has  been  discussed  in  The 
Tribune's    editorial  columns 
Perhaps    many    people,  how- 
ever, do  not  realize  how  in- 
timately associated  this  "white 
house"  in  Illinois  was  with  the 
total  life  of  the  greatest  states- 
man who  ever  lived. 

It  was  a  "white  house"  when 
Lincoln  bought  the  home  for 
$1,500  from  a  preacher,  Charles 
Dresser,  May  2,  1844.  Lincoln 
was  a  young  husband,  and  he 
needed  the  plain,  old  fashioned, 
two-story  wooden  house  of  12 
rooms. 

Recently  I  visited  the  house 
and  remarked:  "Now,  had  Abe 
not  lived  here,  I  wouldn't  live 
in  a  dinky  house  like  this— 
small  rooms,  low  cpilings,  and 
surely  a  tall  man  would  be 
afraid  he'd  touch  the  ceiling  if 
he  yawned.  I  would  give  $3,000 
for  this  downtown  lot." 

Well,  Lincoln,  lived  in  this 
white  house,  rising  from  coun- 
try lawyer  to  the  stature  of  a 
national  leader  qualified  to 
move  into  the  White  House  in 
Washington. 

Homemade  nails  and  wooden 
pegs  held  it  together  when 
Lincoln  bought  it.  Floors  and 
frame  were  oak  laths.  Door 
frames  and  window  frames 
were  hand-split  hickory.  And 
the  weather  boarding  was  black 
walnut. 

Let's  make  the  Illinois  white 
house  historic  by  act  of  Con- 
gress; it  already  is  in  fact  and 
by  tradition  and  sentiment. 

Reef  Waldrep 


Chicago  Daily  News  7-29-71 
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Setting  for  Lincoln's  home 


Thanks  to  Sen.  Charles  Percy  and 
Rep.  Paul  Findley,  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln home  in  Springfield  may  finally 
have  an  adequate  setting. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  has 
approved  a  bill  urged  by  the  lUinoisans 
authorizing  federal  purchase  of  four 
city  blocks  in  Springfield  including  the 
site  of  the  only  house  Lincoln  ever 
owned.  The  federal  government 
would  make  the  area  a  national  histor- 
ic site  in  the  mid-19th  Century  fashion, 
restoring  authentic  houses  and  elimi- 
nating the  clutter  that  has  grown  up 
since  Lincoln's  day.  The  whole  proj- 
ect would  cost  $6  million. 

While  the  state  has  preserved  the 
Lincoln  house  itself  as  a  historical  mu- 
seum, it  has  done  nothing  about  the 
environs,  with  the  result  that  the  two- 
story  dwelling  is  so  inconspicuous  that 


visitors  often  stroll  by  it  without  rec- 
ognizing it. 

We  hope  Congress  will  agree  with 
Percy,  Findley  and  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, and  give  this  national  treasure 
the  environment  it  deserves.  Other- 
wise the  stately  old  home  may  one  day 
be  hemmed  in  by  gas  stations. 


Springfield 
Home 

Chicago  Sunday  Times  3-3-71 


Abraham  Lincoln's  home  in  Springfield. 


House  OKs  Lincoln  home  as  U.S.  shrine 


WASHINGTON  (UPI)  —  The  House  voted 
Monday  to  designate  Abraham  Lincohi's 
home  in  Springfield,  111.,  and  a  four-block 
area  around  it  as  the  state's  first  national 
historic  site. 

The  measure  authorizes  the  National  Park 
Service  to  spend  up  to  $2,003,000  to  purchase 
all  land  within  one  block  of  the  home  on  the 
edge  of  the  capital's  downtown  district. 

It  authorizes  up  to  $5,860,000  for  restoration 
of  the  home  at  8th  and  Jackson  streets,  for 
razing  the  commercial  buildings  m  the  area 
and  creation  of  a  museum. 

The  State  of  Illinois  already  owns  the  home 
but  has  arranged  to  give  it  and  the  streets  in 
the  area  to  the  Park  Service. 


The  Senate  approved  a  similar  bill  last  Fri- 
day. Now  a  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee must  compromise  minor  differences  in 
the  bills  before  sending  one  to  President  Nix- 
on tor  signature. 

The  Senate  version  authorizes  $3,000  less 
tlian  the  House  for  site  acquisition  but 
$140,000  more  than  the  House  for  devel- 
opment. 

Rep.  Paul  Findley  (R-Ill.),  who  Introduced 
the  bill  as  congressman  for  Springfield,  said 
in  a  floor  speech  before  the  vote  that  Illinois 
already  was  doing  more  than  its  fair  share  to 
protect  the  Lincoln  shrines. 

"The  state  has  established,  restored  and 


maintained  the  New  Salem  Village  w^hei-e  Lin- 
coln first  settled,  Lincoln's  tomb,  and  the  old 
State  Capitol  Building  where  he  delivered  his 
'house  divided'  speech. 

"Each  is  made  readily  available  without 
charge  to  all  visitors.  The  financial  burden  of 
all  this  has  been  substantial  and  continues  to 
be. 

"The  citizens  of  Springfield,  the  city  gov- 
ernment and  the  state  have  done  their  part  to 
preserve  the  Lincoln  home  and  its  environs. 
Now  It  Is  time  for  the  national  government  to 
do  its  part." 

Illinois  has  been  one  of  the  few  states  hi 
the  nation  without  a  national  historic  site. 


State  of  Illinois 
Springfield  62706 


Richard  B.Ogilvie 

August  13,  1971 


Dr.   and  Mrs.  Wayne  Teirple 
1121  South  Fourth  Street 
Springfield,  Illinois"  62703 

Dear  Dr.   and  Mrs.  Temple: 

On  Wednesday,  August  18,   1971,  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
will  visit  Illinois  to  sign  into  law  the  bill  that  makes 
the  Lincoln  Hom.e  Area  a  National  Historic  Site, 

In  view  of  your  interest  in  this  project,  Congressman 
Paul  Findley  and  I  would  be  honored  if  you  could  attend 
the  Bill  Signing  ceremony  at  the  Old  State  Capitol. 

The  presentation  of  this   letter  will  admit  you  to  the  Old 
State  Capitol  between  10:00  a.m.  and  11:00  a.m.  -Please 
present  this  to  the  Old  State  Capitol  guide  at  the  North 
(Washington  Street)   entrance  to  that  building.     This  letter 
is  your  admission  ticket  to  the  building.     The  parking 
garage  at  the  Old  State  Capitol  will  be  closed  on  the  morn- 
ing of  August  18. 

Please  respond  with  a  phone  call  to  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Library,  Old  State  Capitol,  Springfield,  217- 
525-4836  or  525-2118  by  3:00  p.m.  Monday,  August  16.  it 
we  do  not  hear  from  you  by  that  tim.e  your  reserved  space 
will  be  given  to  someone  else. 

Sincerely , 


Richard  B 
Governor 


Nixon  to  Dedicate  Lincoln's  Home  This  Week 


BY  WILLIAM  KLING 

rchicago  Tribuna  Press  Service] 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  15— Abraham  Lin- 
coln's home,  the  only  house  he  ever  owned, 
is  just  one  of  the  structures  of  historic  signi- 
ficance in  the  four-block  Springfield,  111.,  area 
President  Nixon's  signature  will  make  a  na- 
tional historic  site  on  Wednesday. 

Also  within  the  site's  boundaries  in  the 
downtown  section  of  the  Illinois  capital  are 
the  house  in  which  Lincoln  courted  and  mar- 
ried Mary  Todd  and  the  church  the  Lin- 
coln family  attended  while  Lincoln  was  a 
Springfield  attorney,  state  legislator,  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  Republican  Party's  first  winning  nom- 
inee for  President. 

■  With  a  characteristic  eye  on  history  and 
its  modern  relevance,  Nixon  will  sign  the  Lin- 
coln Home  National  Historic  Site  Act  in  a 
ceremony  some  blocks  away  in  the  restored 
Old  State  Capitol.  It  was  the  scene  of  Lin- 


coln's famous  "house  divided"  speech,  an 
1858  warning  against  factionalism  and  divi- 
sion in  the  nation,  then  over  the  slavery  issue. 

Cosponsors  of  Legislation 

The  bill  was  passed  early  this  month  by 
Congress  to  cap  a  campaign  of  nearly  three 
years  by  Rep.  Paul  Findley  [R.,  Ill],  its  prin- 
cipal sponsor.  It  authorizes  $2  million  in  fed- 
eral funds  to  buy  property  surrounding  the 
Lincoln  home,  and  another  .$5.83  million  to 
restore  the  site  as  it  looked  when  Lincoln  lived 
there  and  to  provide  tourist  facilities. 

Cosponsors  of  the  legislation  were  all  other 
members  of  Illinois'  House  delegation.  Sen. 
Percy  fR.,  111.],  Sen.  Stevenson  [D.,  III.]  and 
56  congressmen  from  other  states. 

The  132-year  old  Lincoln  home,  situated  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  8th  and  Jackson 
Streets  in  Springfield,  will  be  the  center  of 
the  historic  site,  bounded  by  Capitol,  Edwards, 
7th  and  9th  Streets.  Originally  a  one-story 
cottage  with  two  attic  rooms,  the  house  was 


built  in  1839  and  later  enlarged.  Lincoln  bought 
it  in  1844  and,  except  for  the  two  years  he 
served  in  Congress  [1848-491,  he  and  his  family 
lived  there  until  they  moved  into  the  White 
House  in  1361. 

Lincoln,  his  wife,  and  their  infant  son 
moved  into  the  house  two  years  after  the 
Lincolns  were  married.  He  walked  from  there 
to  his  Springfield  law  offices  across  the  street 
from  the  old  State  Capitol.  The  office  has  been 
privately  restored. 

Coninim  Original  Furniture 

On  May  17,  1860,  Lincoln  received  a  com- 
mittee from  the  Republican  nominating  con- 
vention in  the  home,  learning  formally  that  he 
had  been  chosen  as  the  party's  Presidential 
candidate.  In  the  home  on  Feb.  6,  1861,  Lin- 
coln held  a  party  to  bid  farewell  to  friends  be- 
fore leaving  Springfield  for  Washington  to  be- 
gin his  Presidency. 

The  Lincoln  home,  one  of  the  10  most  popu- 
lar historic  sites  in  the  country,  has  been  open 


to  the  public  since  its  donation  to  the  state  of 
Illinois  by  the  President's  son,  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln,  in  1887.  Much  of  the  original  furni- 
ture is  still  in  place.  It  is  visited  by  about 
650,000  tourists  each  year. 

In  1964,  the  Lincoln  home  was  designated  a 
national  histo'ric  landmark,  along  with  Lin- 
coln's tomb  in  Springfield's  Oak  Ridge  Ceme- 
tery and  the  Old  State  Capitol. 

Of  18  existing  buildings  that  will  be  pre- 
served and  restored  in  the  historic  site,  the 
most  notable  is  the  Ninian  Edwards  House, 
built  in  1836  on  a  site  six  blocks  away  from  its 
present  location  on  the  southeast  corner  of  8th 
and  Capitol  Streets.  It  was  moved  across  the 
street  from  the  Lincoln  home  some  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Edwards  was  a  sister  of  Mary  Todd. 
Lincoln  courted  his  future  wife  in  the  house 
and  they  were  married  in  its  parlor  in  1842. 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  body  lay  in  the  same  parloi 
following  her  death. 
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Monday,  August  Iti,  1971 


Abraham  Lincoln's  house  in  Springfield  is  the  only  one  he  ever  owned.  He  purchased  the  house  and  lot  for  $1,500  on  May  2,  1844  from  the  Rev.  Charles  Dresser. 


Nixon  to  Sign  Bill 


Lincoln  Home  to  Come 
Under  Federal  Care 


When  President  Nixon  comes  to  Spring- 
field, 111.,  Wednesday,  he  will  sign  the  Lincoln 
Home  National  Historic  Site  Act  in  a  cere- 
mony in  the  restored  Old  State  Capitol. 

The  act  will  make  the  four-block  area  of 
structures  associated  with  Lincoln's  life  a 
national  historic  site  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  The  bill  also 


authorizes  $2  million  in  federal  money  to  buy 
property  surrounding  the  Lincoln  home,  and 
another  $5.83  million  to  restore  the  site  as  it 
looked  when  Lincoln  lived  there. 

The  maps  below  indicate  past  and  pres- 
ent land  use  of  the  Lincoln  historic  site  and  a 
proposal  for  future  rehabilitation. 


TRIBUNE  Staff  Maps:  By  Tom  Bunte,  Tom  Carollo  and  William  Sajoiic 
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UNCOLN  HOME  4-inillAII  EDWARDS  7-HEST  ROOMS 
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PROPOSED  LAND  USE 

1-  UNCOLN  HOME  S-UNCOLK  MUSEUM 

2- VISITOIl  CENTER         C-GRACE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

3- VISITOR  INFORMATION  T-LINGOLK  LIBRAHY 

4-  NnilAN  EDWARDS  8-lil  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
HOME-MUSEUM 
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President  visiting  Springfield 


Lincoln  historic  site  ritual  today 


By  Burnell  Heinecke 

Sun-Times  Bureau 

SPRINGFIELD,  III.  -  Pres- 
i  d  e  n  t  Nixon  will  stop  in 
Springfield  Wednesday  to  sign 
a  measure  establishing  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  home  here  as  a 
national  historic  site  under  the 
National  Park  Service. 

The  President  will  seat  him- 
self at  the  desk  Lincohi  used 
two  weeks  before  he  left 
Springfield.  It  was  at  this  desk 
that  the  Civil  War  President 
composed  his  inaugural  speech 
otl86L 

The  desk  will  be  moved  to 
the  center  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Old  State 
Capitol,  restored  recently  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $10  million 
to  the  period  of  the  18.50s  when 
Lincoln  served  in  the  Illinois 
Legislature. 

Only  a  few  steps  a>.\  av  is  the 


spot  where  Lincoln  stood  for 
his  famed  speech  that  caught 
the  national  imagination  —  "A 
house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand,"  Lincoln  said. 

Findley  wrote  the  bill 

The  witnesses  to  the  presi- 
d  e  n  t  i  a  1  signature  at  noon 
Wednesday  will  include  Rep. 
PaiU  Findley,  the  Pittsfield 
Republican  congressman 
whose  district  includes  Spring- 
field. It  was  establishing  the 
bill,  historic  site  that  Congress 
finally  passed  this  year. 

Other  guests  will  include 
representatives  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Assn.,  the 
Springfield  Junior  League,  the 
Springfield  Historic  Sites  Com- 
mission and  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society  —  all  of 
whom  have  been  integral  parts 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Old 
Capitol  and  efforts  to  preserve 


and  restore  the  Lincoln  Home 
area  to  the  period  when  the  ■ 
Lincoln  family  lived  there. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has 
owned  and  maintained  the 
building  with  a  guide  service 
in  the  home.  Now  an  estimated 
$  7 .  8-million  expenditure  is 
planned  to  incorporate  a  four- 
square-block area  into  a  na- 
tional park. 

Parade  to  fairgrounds 

The  presidential  caravan 
will  enter  the  Old  Capitol 
through  an  underground  ga- 
rage entrance.  On  his  depar- 
ture, however,  Mr.  Nixon  and 
his  party  are  to  use  the  south 
steps  and  leave  from  the 
;,'rounds  before  proceeding  to 
his  open  limousine. 

A  parade  route  north  on  6(h 
St.  in  Springfield  to  the  fair- 
grounds has  been  outlined  for 


White  House  ad- 
vance men  check 
desk  used  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  at  Old 
State  Capitol  in 
Springfield  where 
President  Nixon  will 
sign  bill  making  area 
a  national  historical 
site.  (UPl) 


spectators.  Security  has  pre- 
vented release  of  the  Presi- 
dent's itineary  on  a  drivin>j 
rour  through  the  fairgrounds. 

The  President  will  view  sev- 
eral srand  champion  animals 
from  the  livestock  show,  «  hir  h 
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Lincoln's  home 


loins;  shrin 

By  John  Camper 

Of  Our  Springfield  Bureau 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.  —  Abraham  Lincoln's  home  is  nor  as 
grandiose  as  George  Washington's  Mount  Vernon  or  as  in- 
teresting as  Tliomas  Jefferson's  Monticello. 

The  homes  of  those  patrician  Presidentii  had  nameb,  bur 
Lincoln's  home,  like  yours,  has  only  a  number,  430  S.  8th. 

The  brown,  two-story  frame  house,  like  Lincoln  himselt,  is 
plain,  solid  and  unassuming.  The  650,000  persons  who  visit  it 
each  year  could  imagine  themselves  living  there  if  they  had 
been  alive  in  the  mid-19th  Century, 

President  Nixon,  like  Lincoln  a  product  of  poverty  v*ho 
climbed  to  the  top,  memorializes  this  home  Wednesday 
when  he  signs  a  bill  here  designating  it  a  national  historical 
site. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  expenditure  of  up  tu  ,>2  nnllion  to 
buy  land  in  the  four-block  area  surrounding  the  home  and 
$5,680,000  to  restore  a  number  of  homes,  sheds  and  side- 
walks in  the  area.  Congress  is  expected  to  appropriate  the 
money  later  this  year. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  to  sign  the  bill  in  the  Old  State  Capitol's 
House  of  Representatives  chamber,  where  Lincoln  served  as 
one  of  Sangamon  County's  eight  representatives  from  1836  to 
1842.  Cook  County,  then  considerably  smaller,  had  only  three 
representatives. 

THE  HOME,  A  1(»-M1NUTE  WALK  from  the  Old  Capitol, 
was  built  in  1839.  Lincoln,  who  had  been  renting  a  home  two 
blocks  west  of  the  Capitol,  bought  it  in  1844  from  the  Episco- 
pal rector  who  had  officiated  at  his  marriage  to  Mary  Todci 
in  1842.  It  was  the  only  home  Lincoln  ever  owned. 

Three  ot  Lincoln's  lour  children  were  bom  m  the  liuuse 
and  one  died  there.  The  Lincoln  family  rented  out  the  home 
from  1861,  when  Lincoln  became  President,  to  1887,  when 
Lincohi's  son,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  donated  it  to  the  State  of 
IlUnois.  The  state  will  continue  to  own  it  until  some  time  in 
the  next  year  or  so,  when  it  will  give  the  home  to  the  federal 
government. 

The  government  also  intends  to  buy  all  the  land  and  build- 
ings surroiAnding  the  home  on  the  southeast  edge  of  down- 
town Springfield  to  halt  the  tide  of  encroachment  on  the 
area  by  gas  stations  and  car  washes. 

It  will  relocate  one  other  home,  reconstruci  three  houses 
j  and  three  barns  and  resurface  the  streets  and  sidewalks 
with  stone  and  planks. 

The  government,  also  plans  to  build  visitor  intorniation 
centers  and  parking  lots  on  the  periphery  of  tlie  park. 

The  object  is  to  make  the  area  look  as  much  as  possible  as 
it  did  when  Lincoln  left  Springfield  for  the  last  time  in  1861, 
saying: 

"To  this  place,  and  the  kindness  of  Uiese  people,  I  owe 
everything.  Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
have  passed  from  a  young  to  an  old  man.  ...  1  now  leave, 
not  knowing  when,  or  whether  ever,  I  may  return." 

Lincoln  was  buried  here  four  years  later  in  a  cenieier\  on 
the  northwest  edge  of  town. 


Chicago  Tribune  August  19,  1971 


Springfield 


(TRIBUNE  Staff  photos:  By  Arlliur  V.'ail.er] 


President  signs  Lincoln  Home  bill  as  Gov.  Ogilvie  and  Rep.  Paul  Findley  watch. 


U.  S.  Will  Fulfill  Lincoln  Dream 

e,  Nixon  Says 


as  Man  s 


I  Coiitiinied  from  fii  bt  pagel 

nation's  greatest  President, 
Nixon  said. 

"They  have  told  me  they 
think  that,  because  he  [  Lincoln] 
was  a  good  man,  kind  and 
compassionate— a  leader  in  a 
time  of  war,  but  a  man  who  be- 
lieved in  peace,"  he  said. 
Expands  on  Econoiuie  Moves 

NLxon  expanded  on  his 
promise  yesterday  that  his  new 
economic  moves,  including  a 
wage-price  freeze,  will  not  keep 
the  United  States  from  com- 
peting for  leadership  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Nixon  said  that  some  ex- 
perts have  interpreted  his  new 
economic  policies  to  mean  that 
the  United  States  is  building  a 
wall  around  itself  and  will  no 
longer  compete  for  world  lead- 
ership. 

Nixon  said  this  could  be  a 
very  popular  theme  which 
would  "serve  the  moment  but 
not  the  destinv  of  America." 


Asserting  that  the  U.  S.  is  the 
only  country  in  the  free  world 
with  the  potential  to  lead  it, 
Nixon  said:  "We  will  not  stop 
trying  to  be  No.  1." 

Nixon  signed  the  Lincoln 
home  bill,  vv-hich  turns  an  eight- 
block  area  in  downtown  Spring- 
field into  a  federally  protected 
site,  while  standing  at  the  desk 
which  Lincoln  himself  used 
when  he  served  in  the  Illinois 
legislature. 

Site  of  Lincoln  Speech 

The  ceremonies  took  place 
in  the  old  chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  where 

Lincoln  made  his  famous 
"house  divided  speech." 

Nixon  praised  Ogilvie  and 
other  Illinois  leaders  for  the 
action  taken  by  the  state  to 
preserve  the  Lincoln  heritage 
for  the  entire  nation. 

However,  some  Republican 
Party  officials  were  disap- 
pointed that  the  President  did 
not  make  a  political  pitch  for 
Qgilvifi's  reelection  in  1972. 


The  President  was  greeted 
at  the  airport  shortly  before 
noon  by  about  700  flag-waving, 
\  cheering  G.  0.  P.  partisans. 
Thousands  lined  the  motorcade 
route  to  the  Old  Capitol,  wav- 
ing flags  and  shouting  to  Nix- 
on. 

A  crowd  of  about  15,000  was 
on  hand  at  the  Old  State  Capi- 
tol to  greet  the  President. 
They  overflowed  the  new  mall 
surrounding  the  building  and 
some  stood  in  adjacent  streets. 
Police,  Protesters  Clash 

Police  clashed  with  a  group 
of  about  20  antiwar  protesters 
a  few  minutes  before  the  Pres- 
ident arrived. 

The  trouble  began  when  po- 
lice refused  a  group  of  long- 
haired men  and  women  en- 
trance to  a  roped-off  area  on  a 
mall  where  a  crowd  had  gatli- 
ered  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
President. 


Six  plainclothes  officers  and 
uniformed  police  waded  into 
the  protest  group,  ripping  up 
tlieir  protest  signs  and  shov- 
ing the  group  aside,  witnesses 
said. 

Four  of  the  demonstrators 

were  arrested.  Springfield  po- 
lice refused  to  disclose  any  in- 
formation about  the  arrests, 
saying  they  were  holding  the 
four  persons  for  the  Secret 
Service  and  that  any  details 
would  have  to  come  from  that 
agency. 

"Yeh,  it's  kinda  weird,"  a 
policeman  said  when  asked 
about  the  procedure. 

Agents  of  the  Secret  Service 
could  not  be  reached  immedi- 
ately for  comment. 

Goes  to  Fair 
After  the  bill  signing,  the 
President  and  his  entourage 
drove  to  the  state  fair  along 
city  streets  lined  by  hundreds 
of  well-wishers.  1 
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A  Republican  political  pro- 
giam  at  the  fair  was  scheduled 
for  today,  but  was  canceled  at 
the  request  of  the  White  House 
to  make  the  Presidential  visit 
nonpartisan. 

At  a  Republican  Party  rally 
at  the  fairgrounds  home  of  Gor- 
don Ropp,  state  agricultural 
director,  after  Nixon's  plane  de-  ^ 
partded,  Gov.  Ogilvie  said  the , 
President  was  "greatly  im- 
pressed" by  the  size  and 
warmth  of  his  welcome. 

Ogilvie  related  to  the  G.  0.  P. 
crowd,  which  numbered  about 
1,500,  that  an  unemployed  steel  \, 
worker  had  spoken  to  Nixon 
during  the  visit  and  told  the 
President  he  had  "done  the 
right  thing"  in  launching  new 
economic  directives. 

Nixon  replied  that  he  believed 
that  those  actions  will  result  in 
increased  automobile  produc- 


tion and  put  the  steel  worker 
back  to  work,  Ogilvie  said. 
'  Nixon  departed  Springfield 
about  midafternoon,  flying  to 
Idaho  and  then  on  to  Jackson 
Hole,  Wyo.,  where  he  planned 
to  spend  the  night. 
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Mxon's  plea:  *Keep  the  faith 


President  Nixon  speaks  at  the 

By  John  Camper 

Of  Our  Sprmg/ieW  [Uircmt 

SPRINGFIELD.  III.  —  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  entire  visit  lo 
Illinois  seemed  designed  to 
bolster  the  faith  ot  Middle 
Americans  who  may  have 
been  shaken  by  his  drastic  eco- 
nomic policies. 

His  •keep-ihe-faiih'  message 
was  ihe  same  Wednesday  both 
at  the  Old  State  Capitol,  where 
he  signed  a  bill  making  Lin- 
coln's Home  a  national  histori- 
cal site,  and  at  the  Illinois 
State  Fair,  where  he  looked  al 
prize  cattle  and  shook  hands 
with  prized  voters. 

The  message  was  that  Amer- 
icans —  their  wages  frozen, 
their  prices  frozen,  their  prod- 


Old  State  Capitol  belore  going  to  Lincoln  desk  at  right  to  sign  bill  making  Lincoln's  Home  a  national  historical  site 


nets  protected  against  foreign 
competition  —  must  never- 
theless keep  compeiing,  keep 
working  hard,  despite  a  tern- 
porarj'  lack  of  incenlive. 

And  he  strove  to  assure 
them  that  America  was  still 
the  greatest  country  in  the 
world,  even  if  its  currency  )s  a 
bit  shalcj'  and  its  economy  not 
too  sound. 

HE  TOLD  an  audience  of  300 
inside  tlie  Capitol  and  5,000  lis- 
tening lo  loudspeakers  outside 
that  they  should  not  believe 
those  who  say  "finally  Amer- 
ica is  going  to  build  a  wall 
around  itself.  Americans  can't 
compete  so  they  are  going  to 
go  along  not  trying  as  hard." 

He  said  Americans  should  be 


like  Lincoln,  "kind,  com- 
passionate and  sincere  on  the 
one  hand  and  strong  and  com- 
petitive on  the  other." 

"For  the  United  States  of 
America  to  quit  irj'ing  to  be 
No.  1  would  be  a  grave  error," 
he  said.  "For  once  a  nation  or 
individual  ceases  to  try  to  be 
No.  1,  tliat  individual  or  nation 
ceases  lo  be  a  great  individual 
or  great  nation  and  ceases  to 
realize  its  total  capabilities." 

Again,  at  the  Junior  Live- 
stock Building  at  the  fair,  Mr- 
Nixon  told  young  farmers  and 
4-H  members,  "America  is 
first  and  you  are  going  to  keep 
it  first." 

And  at  the  Capitol  he  had 
«:aid  that  Americans  "musr  6a 


our  best,  not  just  enough  to  get 
by.  We  can't  resign  ourselves 
to  being  number  two,  three  or 
four  in  10,  15  or  25  years  from 
now." 

THE  PRESIDENT  made  it 
clear  that  this  drive  and  com- 
petitive spirit  must  come  from 
the  home  ol  the  old-fashioned 
virtues  —  "the  heartland  ol 
America,  not  just  geograph- 
ically, but  also  because  of  so 
much  it  represents  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country." 

"I  am  confident  that  from 
the  heartland  of  America  will 
come  a  spirit  that  America 
needs,"  he  said. 

The  President  spent  much  of 
hi-':  2  hour.  40  minute  '  nonpo- 
litical"  vt^iit  m  an  open-top  car 


with  Gov.  Richard  B.  Ogitvie 
at  his  side.  Mr.  Nixon  and 
Ogilvie,  botli  Republicans,  are 
exTiected  to  seek  re-election 
next  year. 

THE  MOTORCADE  passed 
along  streets  lined  with  people, 
many  holding  pro-Nixon  hand- 
lettered  signs,  and  into  the 
fairgrounds  where  thousands 
more  lined  the  route.  Many  of 
the  onlookers  were  Republican 
patronage  employes  given  a 
few  hours  off  on  the  condition 
they  go  out  to  see  tlie  Presi- 
dent. Others  were  active  Re- 
publicans  bused  in  from 
around  the  stale. 

The  first  stop  inside  the  fair- 
grounds was  at  a  dairy  bam 


isplaying  prize  Jerseys  owned 
by  J.  C.  Piper  and  Sons  of 
Sumner,  III.,  who  just  happen 
to  be  active  Republicans.  Mrs. 
Perry  Piper,  \vile  of  one  of  the 
sons,  is  Jasper  County  Re- 
publicaji  chainvoman. 

The  President  then  stopped 
at  the  Junior  Livestock  Build- 
ing to  greet  owners  of  other 
prize  animals  and  wound  up 
his  tour  with  a  brief  chat  with 
some  Explorer  Scouts  camping 
at  tlie>fair. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  pitch 
throughout  the  fair  was  di- 
rected at  the  heartland  people 
who  could  be  expected  to  give 
him  their  votes  next  year.  He 
praised  "this  great  occupation 


of  farming  and  agriculture" 
and  said  he  was  happy  people 
haven't  forsaken  old-fashioned 
things  like  fairs  for  more  so- 
phisticated entertainment. 

"I'm  glad  people  still  like 
fairs,"  he  said.  "You  sort  of 
get  the  feeling  that  with  tele- 
vision and  all  that,  people 
don't  like  fairs.  But  they  lell 
me  this  year's  attendance  is 
above  last  year's." 

Tlie  President  flew  from 
Springfield  to  Jackson  Hole, 
Wyo.,  Wednesday  afternoon. 
He  was  scheduled  to  address 
the  national  convention  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in 
Dallas  Thursday  afternoon  be- 
fore flying  to  his  vacation 
home  in  San  Clemente,  Calif. 


Country  mnsic  fan 

From  Our  ipnii;(icl(l  Bureau 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.  —  Presidenl  Nixon's  musical  prefer- 
ence appears  10  niaich  liis  political  re-election  strategy  — 
country  and  western  Willi  a  slrong  Southern  accent. 

Tlie  President  v.a.ved  entliusiasllc  about  hillbilly  music 
Wednesday  after  his  motorocade  through  the  Illinois  State 
Fair  tool:  him  past  such  groups  as  The  Country  Cousins,  The 
New  Country'  Rebels  and  the  Country  Gents. 

■■This  lair  has  great  entertainment.^'  Uic  President  gushed 
while  touring  a  cattle  bam.  ."All  that  country  music.  Woiv! 
They  ought  to  have  a  contest." 

"We've  had  country  music  in  the  Wliite  House,''  he  lold 
reporters  and  fairgoers  clustered  around  him.  "It's  sorne- 
tliing  when  you  first  hear  it,  you  wonder  about  it-  But  I  like 
it. 

"I  like  the  lyrics  because  they're  so  original.  The  singers, 
Glen  Campbell,  all  lliose  other  fellows,  Jolinny  Cash  .  .  . 
Ihey'rc  a  great  bunch  ot  fellows.  They've  done  work  in  drug 
abuse. 

"It's  decent  music:  good  music.  I  lell  you,  they've  really 
got  a  beat." 


The  President  greets  the  crowd  as  he  rides  Hirough  the  grounds  of  Ihe  lUinois  Slale  Fair.  (Daily  Netvs  Photos/Charles  fCrejcsi) 
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Abe^s  home 
turned  over 


SPRINGFIELD,  111.  (UPI) 
—  The  federal  government  of- 
ficially took  possession  of  the 
only  home  Abraham  Lincoln 
ever  owned  Monday  when  Inte- 
rior Sec.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 
presided  at  ceremonies  estab; 
lishing  it  as  a  national  historic 
site. 

The  family  home,  a  two-sto- 
ry frame  building  owned  since 
1887  by  the  State  of  Illinois, 
has  been  maintained  as  a  mu- 
seum while  the  city  built  up 
around  it. 

The  house  and  four  city 
blocks  adjacent  to  it  have  been 
declared  a  national  historic 
site  administered  by  the  Interi- 
or Department. 

Lincoln  lived  in  the  house  for 
17  years. 


to 


Lincoln  Home  Dedicated 

A  Park  Service  trooper  watches  ceremony  in  which  the  home  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  dedicated  yesterday  as  a  U.  S.  Historic  site. 


f 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Oct.  9  lUPI]  -  The 
federal  government  officially  took  possession 
of  the  only  home  Abraham  Lincoln  ever 
owned  today  when  Interior  Secretary  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton  presided  at  ceremonies  estab- 
lishing it  as  a  national  historic  site. 

The  family  home,  a  two-story  frame  build- 
ing owned  since  1887  by  the  State  of  Illinois, 


has  been  maintained  as  a  museum  while  the 
city  built  up  around  it. 
A  law  passed  by  Congress  declared  the 
house  and  four  city  blocks  adjacant  to  it  a 
national  historic  site  adminiiitered  by  the  In- 
terior Department.  Lincoln  Uved  in  the  house 
for  17  years  while  a  lawyer  in  the  state 
capital. 
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Lincoln  home  a  nat/onal  s*te 

A,  dvdication  ceremonies  in  Springfield,  III.,  Monc!,:.y.  In.enor  Sec.  Roge,.  C.B  Morton 
.co.pted  the  deed  to  the  only  home  that  Abrali^m  Lincoln  ever  owned  and  declared  rtie 
Kvo-.rory  structure  a  notional  historic  site.  About  400  person,  attended  the  ceremony.  lAP) 
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Only  400  persons  attericl 
Lincoln  home  dedication 


By  NICHOLAS  D'ALESSIO 
Associated  Press  Writer 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.  —  In 
the  heat  of  the  present  politi- 
cal campaigns,  when  most 
major  candidates  are  on  the 
road,  it's  hardly  surprising 
that  only  400  persons  showed 
up  in  Springfield  last  week 
for  the  dedication  of  a  new 
historic  site. 

The  building  being  dedicat- 
ed, after  all,  was  nothing 
more  than  the  t  w  o  -s  t  o  r  y 
frame  house  of  a  one-time 
lawyer  who  lived  in  it  for  a 
few  years  after  he  managed 
to  get  elected  to  the  state  leg- 
i  s  1  a  t  u  r  e.  He  later  moved 
East,  bolted  his  original  party 
and  joined  a  rather  unpopular 
third-party  movement  which 
went  into  a  decline  after  the 
defeat  of  its  first  presidential 
candidate. 

HIS  LACK  OF  popularity  in 
Illinois  then  is  probably  un- 
derstandable since  he  was 
physically  unattractive,  had  a 
high-pitched  and  rather  un- 
pleasant speaking  voice,  and 
was  subject  to  frequent  spells 
of  deep  depression  —  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  al- 
most of  a  psychotic  nature. 

To  make  matters  worse, 
later  researchers  found  out  he 
never  attended  college  or  law 
school,  had  a  reputation  as  a 
drinker  and  was  addicted  to 
what  could  only  be  c  a  11  e  d 
barnyard  humor. 

His  married  life  was  stormy 
at  best,  and  after  his  death 
his  widow  was  committed  to 
a  mental  institution. 

ALTHOUGH  FOR  a  brief 
time  he  achieved  national 
fame  —  or  notoriety,  some 
thought  —  his  attitude  toward 


the  major  issues  could  only 
be  classified  today  as  naive. 
At  one  point  in  his  career, 
when  the  race  question  began 
heating  up,  he  advocated  the 
idea  of  merely  shipping  the 
blacks  back  to  Africa  where 
they  came  from. 

In  Illinois,  which  has  a  his- 
tory of  political  dynasties,  his 
family  never  really  amounted 
to  much. 

Among  those  who  did  at- 
tend last  week's  dedication  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  home,  the 
only  one  he  ever  owned,  was 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rog- 
ers C.  B.  Morton,  who  accept- 
ed the  deed  to  it  on  behalf  of 
the  federal  government. 

MORTON,  WHO  comes 
from  Kentucky,  said  he  thinks 
he  was  the  right  person  to  ac- 
cept the  deed,  since,  as  most 
Americans  know,  Lincoln  was 
born  in  a  log  cabin  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

Others  on  hand  for  the  cer- 
e  m  0  n  y  were  U.  S.  Reps. 
Wayne  Aspinall  (Dem.),  Colo- 


rado, and  Paul  Findil,ei,y 
(Rep.),  Illinois,  whowere-ac- 
tive  in  the  fight  to  keep  the 
home  from  being  surrojLfpcjpd 
by  hot  dog  stands.  , , 

The  most  prominent  ITIihois 
figure  at  the  dedicatioh"Was 
in  the  audience  rathei'  than 
on  the  speaker's  stand.  He 
was  former  Gov.  Otto  Kernet, 
who  is  now  on  leave  fr^m  fee 
7th  U.S.  Court  of  A  p  p  e  a  Vs. 
Kerner  is  currently  under  in- 
dictment for  bribery,  fraud, 
perjury  and  income  tax  eva- 
sion. 

Gov.  R  i  c  h  a  r  d  B.  Ogilvie 
missed  the  ceremony  because 
he  was  busy  stumping^  the 
state  with  his  tax  reform-pro- 
posals. His  Democratic,  oppo- 
nent, attorney  Dan  Wal^^, 
along  with  senatorial  ,ci^ndi- 
dates  Charles  Percy  and  Ro- 
man Pucinsky,  was  in  the  re- 
viewing  stand  of  the  CHicago 
Columbus  Day  parade  with 

i  r  s  t  Lady  Pat  Ni.\oi|>"and 
Chicago  Mayor  Ricl^rd  J. 
Daley. 
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day,  the  Illinois  Bicenlem  al  Commission  took        t,irthday.  Charles 

hand  out  Tree  cake  on  Michigan  Avenue.    „      ,  . 


Lincoln  home  funds  sought 


By  Arthur  Siddon 

Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service 

WASHINGTON— Rep.  Paul  Findley 
[R.,  Pittsfield]  asked  Ck)ngress  Wed- 
nesday to  provide  $1.2  million  to  help 
develop  the  Lincoln  Home  National 
Historic  Site  in  Springfield. 

The  Springfield   house,  the  only 
home  President  Lincoln  ever  owned, 
was  first  declared  a  national  historic 
site  in  1971  and  has  undergone  exten- 
sive renovation  since  then. 

"Today,  on  the  eve  of  Lincoln's 
birthday,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  will  permit  the  completion  of 
the  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic 
Site,"  Findley  said  in  a  speech  on  the 


House  floor. 

"ZOOMING  COSTS,  coupled  with 
land  acquisition  delays,  require  an 
additional  expenditure  to  ensure  the 
completion  of  the  site.  My  bill  author- 
izes an  additional  $1,055,000  for  land 
acquisition  and  relocation  assist- 
ance." 

In  addition,  Findley  is  asking  $150,- 
000  to  purchase  furniture  once  owned 
by  the  Lincolns  in  Springfield. 

"Lincoln  sold  these  items  before 
leaving  Springfield  to  assume  the 
presidency,"  said  Findley.  "They  are 
now  owned  by  the"  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania.  For  the  first  time  in 
over  75;  yfears,  this  furniture  is  now 
for  sale.'*^ '  ■ 
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Lincoln  Shrine  in  111.  Losing  Lure 


By  MARY  BOHLEN 

SPRINGFIELD,  III.  (UPI) 
—  Old  Man  Winter  and  Uncle 
Sam  haven't  been  kind  to  Hon- 
est Abe  this  year. 

As  residents  of  his  home- 
town prepared  to  celebrate 
Abraham  Lincoln's  I73rd 
birthday  Friday,  the  superin- 
tendent of  his  house  had 
gloomy  news. 

The  Midwest's  severe  win- 
ter and  hard  economic  times 
are  hurting  tourist  traffic  to 
the  Lincoln  Home  National 
Historic  Site,  Superintendent 
Al  Banton  said  Thursday. 

January  visitation  was 
down  37  percent  from  the 
same  month  last  year.  Then, 
8,602  people  visited  the  only 
home  Lincoln  ever  owned  and 
the  site's  13  other  historic 
buildings.  There  were  5,367 
visitors  last  month. 


"We're  hoping,  of  course, 
that  summer  and  cabin  fever 
will  bring  people  out,  "  Banton 
said. 

City  officials  noted  last 
summer  that  the  flow  of  visi- 
tors to  the  two-sfory  frame 
home  has  been  falling  smce  it 
was  taken  over  by  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service  in  1973. 

The  Great  Emancipator 
bought  the  house  for  $1,500  in 
1844  and  lived  there  until  be- 
coming president  in  1861. 

The  officials  were  mysti- 
fied since  the  site  has  been 
upgraded,  it  is  popular  with 
foreign  tourists  and  other  Lin- 
coln shrines  maintain  their 
popularity. 

"Old  Abe's  bedroom,  1 
guess,  has  simply  lost  its  sex 
appeal,"  Fred  Puglia  of  the 
city's  tourism  bureau  joked 
last  summer. 


Banton  said  record  snow- 
falls and  sub-zero  tempera- 
tures this  winter  have  added 
new  problems. 

"We've  spent  a  lot  of  time 
shoveling  snow  and  repairing 
frozen  water  pipes,"  he  said, 
adding  that  Lincoln's  home 
has  not  been  damaged. 

Besides  battling  ihe  ele- 
ments, Banton's  staff  has  ad- 
justed to  federal  budget  tight- 
ening that  sliced  the  site's 
fiscal  1982  budget  4.4  percent 
from  the  prior  year.  The  site 
is  operating  with  $608,900  this 
year  and  does  not  expect 
more  trimming. 

"We've  gotten  our  cuts  and 
we're  making  adjustments," 
Banton  said.  He  said  hiring  of 
seasonal  workers  will  be 
down  this  summer  and  fewer 
walking  tours  will  be  avail- 
able 
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Fewer  Visitors  Registered  \ 

A  t  Lincoln 's  Homestead  , 

Harsh  winter  weather  combined  with  a  ! 

lingering  Midwest  recession  have  bei-n  ( 

blamed  for  a  disturbing  drop  in  the  num-  | 

ber  of  visitors  to  the  Abraham  Lincoln  | 

home  in  Springfield,  111.  j 

In  addition  to  a  big  drop  in  attendance  | 

in  January,  there  has  also  been  a  steady  t 

decline  over  the  decade  since  the  Nationtd  ! 

Park  Service  took  over  the  142-year-old  ! 

building.  J 

Superintentlenl  Al  Bancon  smd  that  oa-  I 

ly  5,367  persons  visited  the  home  in  Jan-  I 

uary,  compared  to  more  than  H,60()  a  year  | 

ago.  The  homestead  includes  the  only  | 

home  that  Lincoln  ever  owned,  along  v,  ith  | 

13  nearby  historic  structures.  | 

Lincoln  purchased  the  house  in  184  1  for  | 
a  mere  $1,500,  and  called  it  home  for  17 

years  before  he  became  president  in  1861.  . 

Local  officials  find  the  attendance  trend 
puzzling,  because  the  site  has  been  up- 
graded, and  among  foreign  visitors  it  re- 
mains a  top  attraction.  At  the  same  time, 
other  Lincoln  sites  in  the  city  have  gained 
visitors. 

The  site  has  also  gotten  bad  news  in  the 
form  of  budget  cuts,  with  less  money  to 
operate  on  this  year  than  in  1981.-kt 


slept 
here 

Lincoln  home 
back  to  basics 

iy  CHAD  CARLTON 

H  the  Chicago  Tribune 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.  —  Clunk- 
ng  boardwalks  and  white  picket 
ences  lead  up  to  the  freshly 
jainted,  two-story  dwelling. 

The  shiny  coat  of  mocha  brown 
mly  hints  at  what  a  yearlong,  $2.2 
nillion  renovation  has  done  to  the 
149-year-old  house.  A  coal-black 
-lameplate  on  the  walnut  door 
explains  all  the  fuss. 

••A.  LINCOLN,"  silver-leaf, 
block  letters  read. 

The  National  Park  Service  has 
transformed  the  timewom  shelter 
into  a  time-warp  showplace,  using 
the  skills  of  nearly  100  carpenters, 
researchers,  architects,  refmishers 
and  others. 

The  home,  where  Lincohi  lived 
for  17  years,  is  the  orJy  house  the 
16th  U.S.  president  ever  owned.  It's 
the  centerpiece  of  a  preserved  four- 
block  neighborhood  —  a  snapshot 
of  upper-middle  class  abodes  of  the 
inid-19th  century  —  where  gaslight 
street  lamps  and  sprawling  trees 
border  the  wide  streets,  which  are 
off  limits  to  cars. 

Myriad  changes  —  some  visible, 
some  not  —  have  been  made  since 
the  landmark  was  closed  in  May  of 
last  year.  And,  in  the  process, 
researchers  and  workers  have 
uncovered  several  lest  pieces  of  the 
past,  including  a  cache  of  letters. 

The  anticipated  1  million  people 
v^ho  vrill  visit  the  home  in  the  next 
12  months  will  see  a  splash  of  color 
—  mostly  in  replica  rugs,  wallpaper 
and  drapes. 

,  Somber  tones,  the  mark  of  past 
isifaration  efforts,  have  been 
^^kad  wrong  by  re-examination  of 
<M_photographs,  written  descrip- 
and  known  tastes  of  the 


THE  NEW  LOOK  OF  LINCOLN'S  HOME:  Restoration  has  intro- 
duced colorful  decorations  and  new  details. 


Abe's  home 

What  The  Lincoln  Home 
National  Historic  Site 
Where:  426  S.  Seventh  St , 
Springfield,  III. 

Hours/admission:  8:30  a.m. 
to  7:30  p.m.  seven  days  a 
weel<  (8:30  a.m. to  5  p.m. 
after  Labor  Day) .  Closed 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  Day.  No  admis- 
sion charge. 

Getting  there:  Tal<e  U  S.  24 
west  from  Fort  Wayne  to 
Chenoa,  III.  Head  south  on 
Interstate  55  to  Springfield. 
Take  the  Sixth  Street  exit; 
watch  for  signs. 
Information:  Call  (217) 
492^150. 


THE  RAIL-SPLITTERj  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  he  looked  in  1860. 


y^Jowhere  are  the  Uvelier  shades 
mace  visible  than  the  dining  room. 
jg^Brffiant  bouquets  of  flowers  — 
i*d,  pink,  blue,  yellow  and  orange 
^  lewjut.of  rtw  gny^^*allpflper- 
a^Btnei-  spectrum  of  colors  is 
^Kuen  into  the  handmade  carpet 

The  color  coordination  is  not  as 
Svicfent  in  the  connecting  sitting 
iiBOBt^&m.  yourirrSgW-WiUie 
^layaJ  by  day  and  quests  chatted 
^th^  Abe  and  Mary  byilight 

Kelly  green  drapes  flow  from 
aSS^ng  to  floor,  burgundy  wallpaper 
gath  cream  swirls  covers  the  walls 
^nd^  a  gold-trinmied. mirror  bangs 
^^WBT  the  front. 

ggpeeorators  consulted  several  his- 
iprians  and  mid-Victorian-era 
cEcbrating  guides  before  complet- 
ing the  setting,  said  park  historian 
George  Painter. 

Visitors  also  will  notice  a  homey 


touch  with  the  addition  of  knick- 
knacks  on  tables  and  personal  pos- 
sessions left  around  the  rooms. 

Slate  gray  carpeting  and  a  wood- 
grain  railing,  separating  the  present 
from  the  past,  lead  visitors  into  the 
front  parlor. 

There,  figurines  sit  on  a  table 
and  candelabra  rest  on  the  mantel. 
Small  busts,  including  one  of  Lin- 
coln, and  flower  vases  are  on 
shelves. 

In  the  adjoining  back  parlor,  a 
discarded  newspaper  lies  on  a  black 
horsehair  upholstered  couch.  The 
back  parlor  was  a  library  where 
Lincobi  spent  hours  reading  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare's  works  and 
drafting  political  speeches.  Painter 
said. 

Books  and  papers  are  scattered 
across  the  marble-top  octagonal 
table,  a  testament  to  Lincoln's  dis- 
orgeuiization.  And  a  ceramic  spit- 
toon for  guests  (Lincoln  didii't 
chew)  sits  at  the  end  of  the  couch.  . 

Upstairs  in  the  boys'  room,  dom- 
inoes and  marbles  seem  ready  for 
play.  A  writing  slate  and  books 
appear  ready  for  work. 

But  the  most  candid  addition  t» 
the  home  is  an  unfettered  stroll 
through  the  Lincolns'  separate  bed- 
rooms, a  commonplace  arrange- 
ment in  the  mid-19th  century. 

The  wallpaper,  with  its  piercing 
cobalt  blue  swashes  and  a  tangle  of 
brown  and  white,  invigoratee  the 
rooms. 


A  four-poster  bed  seems  too 
short  for  Abe's  lanky  frame,  but 
the  6-foot-4-inch  statesman  fit 
comfortably,  Painter  assured 

A  shaving  mirror,  one  of  the  65 
origiiul  Lincoln  pieces  in  the  home, 
is  adjusted  to  just  the  right  height. 
And  two  straight-edge  razors  sit  on 
a  wash  basin  ready  for  trimming 
around  Lincoln's  beard. 

In  Mary's  room,  combs  rest  on 
the  dresser  and  a  dress  drapes 
across  her  bed.  A  white  porcelain 
foot  tub  stands  ready  for  soaking 
beside  the  tin  stove. 

Before,  visitors  could  only  glance 
into  the  two  rooms  because  the 
floors  were  weak.  The  tour  took 
people  through  the  guest  room  and 
into  the  boys'  room  through  doors 
cut  out  during  a  1950s  renovation. 

Now,  those  doors  have  been 
walled  over  and  people  will  walk 
through  the  middle  of  the  Lincobis' 
rooms  —  bounded  by  the  carpet 
trail,  but  not  railings. 

"We  wanted  to  let  people  experi- 
ence the  room,"  said  Vance 
Kominski,  supervisor  of  the  park 
service  project. 

The  up-close  view  weis  made 
possible  l^'  reinfordng  the  sagging 
floors  with  steel  beams,  which  are 
just  some  of  the  improvements 
made  to  the  home  that  are  invisible 
to  visitors,  said  Kominski,  an 
architect. 

A  snaking  mass  of  ductwork, 
plumbing  and  wiring  now  lies  hid- 
den in  the  walls,  floors,  ceihngs  and 
basement. 

The  modem  additions  include 
smoke  detectors,  a  sprinkler  sys- 
tem, intruder  alarms  and  heating 
and  cooling  systems. 

Kominski  said  the  equipment 
was  added  to  protect  and 
strengthen  the  home  while  main- 
taining most  of  its  authenticity. 

Termites  had  gnawed  away  at 
wooden  beams,  and  sunlight  and 
changing  humidity  had  taken  their 
toll  on  the  furniture. 

Workers  added  tons  of  concrete 
and  steel  below  the  house  for  sup- 
port Storm  sashes  were  placed  on 
the  windows  to  filter  out  ultraviolet 
rays.  Insulation  was  added  inside 
the  walls  and  a  $76,000  heating  and 
cooling  system  was  stowed  away  in 
the  basement  and  the  back  yard. 

In  the  innards  of  Lincoln's 
home,  workers  made  several  finds. 
As  they  were  peeling  back  a 
kitchen  wall  tq  add  insulation,  they 


came  across  a  stack  of  documents 
buried  beneath  crumbled  plaster. 

Four  letters  to  Lincoln,  an  enve- 
lope,  a  printed  congressional 
speech  and  a  newspaper  clipping 
were  apparently  stuffed  beneath 
the  baseboard  by  the  Lincohi  chil- 
dren, said  Thomas  Schwartz,  cura- 
tor 01  the  Lincoln  Collection  at  the 
Illinois  Historical  Library. 

None  of  the  items  proved  to  be 
of  great  historical  significance.  But 
the  newspaper  clipping  —  a  large 
advertisement  for  lightning  rods  — 
bolsters  the  beUef  that  Mary  was 
deathly  afraid  of  lightning  storms. 

While  workers  were  probing  the 
walls  of  the  home,  they  also  came 
upon  a  hidden  stairway  that  had 
been  covered  by  Lincoln-era 
remodeling. 

This  stairway  led  off  of  the  mam 
stairway  to  an  east  wing  garret, 
likely  used  as  a  maid's  quarters  and 
for  storage.  Painter  said. 

Another  architectural  discovery 
was  the  number  of  additions  made 
to  the  home  during  the  Lincolns' 
stay.  ,  . 

Lincoln  bought  the  5-year-old 
house  in  the  spring  of  1844  from 
the  Rev.  Charles  Dresser,  who  mar- 
ried the  Lincohis. 

During  the  17  years  the  lincolns 


lived  in  the  home,  six  separate 
additions  turned  the  simple,  single- 
story  cottage  into  a  spacious,  two- 
story  house,  Kominski  said. 

Historians  aren't  sure  whether 
Abe  authorized  the  changes  or 
Mary  had  them  made  while  her 
husband,  a  traveUng  lawyer  who 
was  gone  half  of  each  year,  was 
out  riding  the  8lh  Judicial  Circuit, 
Painter  said. 

Perhapb  the  histoncal  find  that 
people  will  most  notice  is  the  true 
colors  of  the  home's  exterior.  Kor 
years  it  was  painted  a  light,  muddN 
lirown.  But  ret^archers  diucovcred 
it  originally  wils  darker  —  a  .shade 
likened  to  coffee  with  cream  —  aiid 
the  authentic  color  has  been 
restored. 

The  costly  restoration  effort  now 
gives  visitors  a  lo<ik  back  in  time  to 
the  centerpiece  of  Springfield's 
upper-middle-class  neighborhood 
inl86L 

"At  the  time  Lincoln  left  for 
Washington,  this  is  the  way  it 
looked,"  Kominski  said.  "This  is 
the  way  he  would  remember  it."  S 


WAIklKI  BE  \CH  SPECIAL 


$599* 

■  Be  part  of  the  excitement  at 
Waikiki  Beach  for  7  nights 

■Choose  from  2  hotels  near  all 
the  action 

■Round  trip  airfare,  transfers 

■Flower  lei  greeting  on  arrival 

■Welcome  orientation 
breakfast 

Afk  to  borrow  our  lnfonn<livc  VH~ 
video  pnMnUlkw  oi  tuwtii 


•Prices  are  per  person,  double  ixtupancy. 
'vaiUbllity  is  limited  Resinclioiis  mav 
ipply.  Prices  sut))ect  lo  chjnge. 


AKen  Tmel  Service 

GLENBROOK  SQUARE  MAU  4S2  4431 
DOWNTOWN  FORT  WAYNE  423-4414 
INDIANA  TOU  FREE  800-732^)043 


TRAVELERS  WANTED! 

WaHUOHTB  -  Sept.  27-Oct.  AND  UUmm  -  Oct  27-30.  AHO  "|fS^  rl  rrnl^ 
nTttotal.,  17  Maato.  Mof«-  NoivSlop  Air.  Choice  ol  Holate   Oprytend.  Grand  Die  Opry 


I  naiFST  auARANTEED  BAHAMAS  -  4 -  Deya  trom  DRIVE-UP  SERVICE  -  Pick 
MH^S  -  SSXH0tal,Tranri.r,^      Up  TIckels.  Brocnures 

Wuh.  D  O  MSB:  San  Dtogo  cAMCUN.  MEXICO  -  1  WMk  ORLANDO  -  4  Days  Irom 
•2SS.  Rwtrlcllona  Apply.  .gjj  Clilc«BO,  '284.  Air.  Hole!.  Car  IncludeO 


IXTAPA,  MEXICO  -  1  Week  Hotel.  Tnunfar*. 
Irom  Uta  Mr  horn  ChtoeflO,  nmuijx  ROSE  •OWL  TOUR  •376 
Hotel. Tranetsm Induded.  _  "o^d  M^en.  3.  Air.  Hotel. 


CRUISES  Irom 
rwi.  .wu-  -   ™.   Tranalars.  All 

Air.  Hotel.  MeaM  end  Enlenalnmenl 


CAYMAN  ItLANDa  -  4  Day*  from  Paradq.  Qarrw.  Untv.  Studios-  j^^mjucA  -  5  Days  from  U2& 
•4M.  Ak,  Hotel,  Transfefs.  FORT  LAUOEROAU  -  4  Days  M  trom  ChJcatjaHolel 

/O     kJlflhta     trnm     VilA      Air  '~       _'"  ' 


•peCIAL      CRUlU      018-  /3   NtahU   from  •379, 
COUNTS  -  Selocted  Carlbbe-  Hota*.  Car  li 
an  and  Bermuda  Sainnga 


/  Included - 


f^AY/4-N*OHT  LAS  VEOAS 


KEY  WEST-  4  Days  ffon 
•399  Ail.  Hotel.  Car 


—  "  ?^rm«"   fV^  aJ-SSlTs  POWITO  VAU.ABTA,  MEX 

rtilpi  -  i  inn  n'<m  -s'ta  TIIAVEL  OTDEOE  •  Nortn  HAWAII  -  1  week  under  SOO  j 
HMtolel.  cjSdJd^         Olflo..  Pr«l«w  Your  Trip        Ah.  Hotel  and  More 


notw,  oar  inauoea.         v^,.,^-.  r.»w~-.  . — .   

Ttovel  With  Experience.  Go  WUh  The  Best 

GRUENINGER  TRAVEL 

Opening  The  Woild  Tb  You 

482-8251 


NORTH  DOWNTOWN 
600CoUaMiinBtvd.I.  aoaWLBmrS*. 
(Icut  ot  aunbiook)   (Matoo  Bda.) 


TOLL  ran  l-SOO-552-t97B 
(Ind,  Ohio,  Mich.) 


■W^   MAf  WAYNE  NEWS-SENnNEL   July  I,  isn 


Of  People 


TELEPHONE  COMPANY  GENERAL  AHORNEY 

LyinvfKKl  J.  Evans  is  the  Arizona  general  attorney  for  the  Mountain 
States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  in  Phoenix.  He  is  responsihle 
for  all  legal  strategies  concerning  the  company  with  special  emphasis  on 
regulatory  and  public  afTairs  matters.  On  a  daily  basis,  he  counsels  and 
advises  the  company's  vice  president  and  CI' O.  He  is  a  graduate  of  .St. 
Benedict's  College  in  Atchison,  Kansas,  and  the  University  of  Missouri 
College  of  Law.  He  is  the  father  of  a  daughter,  Lynettc. 


PARK  MANAGER 

Gentry  Davis  is  park  manager  for  the  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic 
Site  in  Springfield,  111.,  antl  is  the  Illinois  stale  coordinator  for  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  Lincoln  Home,  which  was  owned  by  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln's  family,  attracts  more  than  .S(M),()()()  people 
annually,  and  it  is  Davis'  duty  to  c-oordinate  all  Site  activities.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Crambling  University  and  has  studied  l.iw  enforcenient.  He 
andhiswife.  Mary,  have  three  children,  Courtney,  Coiey  and  (;errelda. 


When  we 
pull  together, 
we  all  come  out 
ahead. 

Even  the  liiKliest  goals  can  be  acliievcd  when 
folks  work  loKellier  with  a  common  pui  pose.  And 
were  proud  to  be  helping  communities  all  over 
America  thrive  and  prosper,  with  our  Minority 
Vendor  Development  Pn^gram, 
urban  investments.  Helping 
1  lands  volunteer  services  and 
the  support  of  the  Allstate 
Foundation.  It  means  a  belter 
life  for  us  all. 

Ibgether  we  can  make  a  difference 

A  member  of  the  [7^ 
Sears  Financial  Network  IJ 


,  Leave 
-  it  to  The 
Good  Hands  J 
People. 


/iiistate 

You're  in  good  hands. 
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Springfield,  area  to  celebrate 
Lincoln's  Birthday  Feb.  10-12 


Abraham  Lincoln's  181st  birthday 
will  be  celebrated  in  Springfield  and 
throughout  central  Illinois  in  events 
Feb.  10-12. 

Events  include: 

•  "Abraham  Lincoln:  A  Biography 
in  Words  and  Music"  will  be  given  by 
two  actors  and  the  Springfield  Sym- 
phony Chorus  at  2  p.m.  Feb.  10  and  1 1 
at  the  Lincoln  Home  Visitor  Center, 
426  S.  Seventh  St. 

Preceding  the  Sunday  perfor- 
mance, awards  will  be  presented  to 
students  who  participated  in  the 
statewide  Lincoln  Essay  Competition 
sponsored  by  the  Lincoln  Home  Na- 
tional Historic  Site.  The  programs 
are  free. 

•  The  ninth  annual  Lincoln's 
Birthday  Open  House  will  be  held 
from  noon  to  8  p.m.  Feb.  10  at  the 
Mount  Pulaski  Courthouse.  Refresh- 
ments will  be  served  and  period  mu- 
sic played  from  6:30  to  7:30  p.m.  Spe- 
cial programs  during  the  afternoon 
will  commemorate  the  125th  anni- 
versary of  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 
All  events  are  free. 

•  Fritz  Klein,  Lincoln  imperson- 
ator, will  present  "Farewell  to  Mr. 
Lincoln"  at  7:30  p.m.  Feb.  10  in  the 
Old  State  Capitol,  portraying  Lincoln 
receiving  visitors  just  after  he  was 
elected  president.  A  candlelight  tour 
of  the  building  will  follow;  admission 
is  free. 

•  The  43rd  annual  Pilgrimage  to 
Lincoln's  Tomb  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  will  begin  at  10:30  a.m. 
Feb.  11.  A  grand  parade  of  flags  will 
take  participants  from  the  entrance 
of  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  to  the  front  of 
Lincoln's  Tomb. 

•  The  DePriest  Puppets  will  pre- 
sent "Abraham  Lincoln:  New  Salem 
to  Springfield"  at  2  p.m.  and  3  p.m. 
Feb.  11  at  the  Old  State  Capitol.  The 
program  is  designed  especially  for 
children. 

•  Events  on  Feb.  12  will  start  with 
the  Lincoln  Heritage  Lectures,  pre- 
sented in  the  Lincoln  Home  Visitor 
Center  starting  at  9:30  a.m. 


Speakers  will  be  Richard  Current, 
Lincoln  scholar,  on  "Have  The  Body: 
Lincoln,  Taney,  and  Merryman;"  and 
Daniel  Weinberg,  propriator  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Book  Shop  in  Chi- 
cago, on  "Adventures  in  Lincoln  Col- 
lecting." Admission  is  free. 

•  The  56th  annual  Pilgrimage  to 
Lincoln's  Tomb  by  members  of 
Springfield  Legion  Post  32  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Feb.  12.  The  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  will 
speak  at  10:30  a.m.,  and  the  Sweet 
Adelines  will  sing  patriotic  songs. 

•  Lincoln  as  a  trial  lawyer  will  be 
the  theme  of  a  re-enactment  titled 
"Lincoln  at  the  Bar"  at  10  a.m.  Feb. 
12  at  the  Mount  Pulaski  Courthouse. 
Cases  in  which  Lincoln  served  as  an 
attorney  will  be  portrayed  by  actors. 

•  The  17th  annual  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Symposium  will  start  at  1 :30  p.m. 
Feb.  12  at  the  Old  Capitol.  The  sympo- 
sium draws  people  from  around  the 
world  interested  in  Lincoln's  life  and 
accomplishments. 

James  M.  McPherson,  professor  of 
American  history  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, will  present  "The  Hedgehog 
and  the  Foxes:  Lincoln  and  Some 
Contemporaries."  William  Geinapp, 
professor  of  history  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, will  speak  on  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  the  Border  States."  Wrap- 
ping up  the  afternoon  will  be 
comments  by  Mark  Neely,  director  of 
the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library 
and  Museum  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  He 
is  finishing  a  study  of  Lincoln  and  the 
constitution,  as  well  as  a  photograph- 
ic study  of  the  Lincoln  family. 

•  The  annual  Abraham  Lincoln 
Association  Banquet  will  be  held  at  7 
p.m.  Feb.  12  at  the  Ramada  Renais- 
sance. The  "Lincoln  the  Lawyer 
Award"  will  be  presented  to  Harling- 
ton  Wood  Jr.,  circuit  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Featured  speaker  will  be  Morti- 
mer Adter,  author  and  philosopher, 
who  will  offer  a  philosopher's  per- 
spective on  the  Lincoln  theme.  For 
banquet  reservation  information, 
phone  782-4836. 
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The  people  of  Springfield,  111. 
like  to  celebrate  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birthday  with  a  series  of 
events. 

This  year,  the  first  of  these  is 
"Abraham  Lincoln:  A  Biography 
in  Words  and  Music,"  performed 
Feb.  6-7  at  the  Lincoln  Home 
Visitors  Center.  The  event  is  a  re- 
creation of  an  old-fashioned  politi- 
cal rally  with  a  professional  actor 
performing  excerpts  from  Lin- 
coln's stump  speeches  and  music 
by  the  Springfield  Symphony 
Chorus. 

Scheduled  for  Feb.  12,  Lincoln's 
real  birthday,  is  a  series  of  lectures 
at  the  visitors  center,  a  pilgrimage 
to  Lincoln's  tomb  and  a  symposi- 
um at  the  Old  State  Capitol. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  Lin- 
coln spots  to  hit,  including  his  old 
law  offices.  New  Salem  and  the  Il- 
linois State  Museum,  featuring  an 
exhibit  called  "At  Home  in  the 
Heartland." 

For  information  on  Lincoln 
events,  call  800-545-7300;  for  in- 
formation on  the  Illinois  State 
Museum,  call  217-782-5507. 
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Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Park  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  A  superintendent,  whose  ad- 
dress is  Springfield.  IL  62701,  is  in  immediate 
charge. 

As  the  Nation's  principal  conservation  agency,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  basic  responsibil- 
ities for  water,  fish,  wildlife,  mineral,  land.  park, 
and  recreational  resources.  Indian  and  Territorial 
affairs  are  other  major  concerns  of  America's 
"Department  of  Natural  Resources,"  The  Depart- 
ment works  to  assure  the  wisest  choice  in  manag- 
ing all  our  resources  so  each  will  make  its  full 
contribution  to  a  better  United  States— now  and 
in  the  future. 

National  Park  Service 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
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On  February  11,  1861.  Abraham  Lincoln,  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  United  States,  stood  bareheaded 
in  a  cold  rain  and  spoke  to  the  people  of  Spring- 
field before  leaving  for  Washington.  D.C.: 

My  Friends:  no  one,  not  in  my  situation, 
can  appreciate  my  feeling  of  sadness  at 
tliis  parting.  To  tfiis  place,  and  the 
kindness  of  these  people,  I  owe  everything. 
Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  have  passed  from  a  young  to  an  old 
man.  Here  my  children  have  been  born 
and  one  is  buried.  I  now  leave,  not 
knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return, 
with  a  task  before  me  greater  than  that 
which  rested  upon  Washington.  Without 
the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  who 
ever  attended  him,  I  cannot  succeed. 
With  that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail. 
Trusting  in  Him  who  can  go  with  me.  and 
remain  with  you,  and  be  everything  for 
good,  let  us  confidently  hope  that  all 
will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care  commending 
you,  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will 
commend  me,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate 
farewell. 


National  Parks  Centennial  1872-1972 


He  had  come  to  Springfield,  the  seat  of  Sangamon 
County  and  a  city  of  1,400  people,  on  April  15, 
1837.  as  the  law  partner  of  John  Todd  Stuart.  Carl 
Sandburg  tells  the  story  of  how  Lincoln  walked 
into  Joshua  Speed's  store  and  asked  the  price  of 
bedclothes.  Seventeen  dollars  was  the  answer. 
"Cheap  as  it  is,"  Lincoln  said,  "I  have  not  the  money 
to  pay,  but  if  you  will  credit  me  until  Christmas, 
and  my  experiment  here  as  a  lawyer  is  a  success, 
I  will  pay  you  then.  If  I  fail  in  that  I  will  probably 
never  pay  at  all."  Speed  took  pity  on  this  "gloomy 
and  melancholy"  face  and  offered  to  share  his 
living  quarters  above  the  store.  Lincoln  accepted 
and  a  friendship  was  born. 

Though  Lincoln  was  a  new  resident  of  Springfield, 
he  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  town.  Since  1834. 
Lincoln  had  represented  Sangamon  County  in  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly  and  helped  to  move  the 
capital  from  Vandalia  to  Springfield.  The  prairie 
city  was  growing  rapidly.  A  newspaperman  wrote 
in  1839  that  Springfield  contained  "a  throng  of 
stores,  taverns,  and  shops  ...  an  agreeable  assem- 
blage of  dwelling  houses  very  neatly  painted,  most 
of  them  white,  and  situated  somewhat  retiringly 
behind  tasteful  f rontyards." 

For  Lincoln,  the  young  lawyer  and  up-and-coming 
State  legislator,  Springfield  possessed  opportuni- 
ties which  could  only  enhance  his  already  promis- 
ing future.  Here  Lincoln  could  meet  politicians  and 
local  leaders  from  all  over  the  State.  One  was 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  a  State  senator,  who  defeated 
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Lincoln  in  the  1858  election  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  whom,  among  others,  Lincoln  defeated  for 
the  Presidency  in  1860.  And  here  he  met  Mary 
Todd,  his  wife-to-be. 


This  picture,  taken  in  1860, 
shows  Lincoln  and  his  son  William 
standing  in  the  frontyard. 


Mary  Todd  came  from  a  prominent  family.  She  was 
born  In  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  December  13,  1818,  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Smith  Todd,  president  of  the 
Banit  of  Kentucky.  She  grew  up  amid  all  the  com- 
forts which  the  times  and  area  offered:  she  went 
to  private  school  which  only  children  of  the  "best 
families"  attended,  and  slaves  waited  on  her.  Her 
family  and  the  society  in  which  she  moved  put  great 
stress  on  one's  upbringing  and  family.  In  short,  she 
grew  up  in  much  different  surroundings  than  did 
the  man  who  became  her  husband.  And  when  she 
and  Lincoln  decided  to  marry,  her  family  found  it 
difficult  to  accept. 

Mary  Todd  came  to  Springfield  in  1 839  to  live  with 
her  sister,  Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to  Ninian 
Wirt  Edwards,  the  son  of  a  former  Governor  of 
Illinois.  A  cousin  of  Mary  Todd  was  Lincoln's  law 
partner,  and  it  is  likely  that  this  connection  led  to 
an  introduction.  Their  relationship  waxed  and 
waned  as  the  months  passed,  but  in  the  fall  of 
1842  they  decided  to  marry.  On  the  morning  of 
November  4, 1 842,  Lincoln  went  to  the  home  of  Dr. 
Charles  Dresser,  the  Episcopal  minister,  and  told 
him.  "I  want  to  get  hitched  tonight."  Lincoln  and 
Mary  wanted  to  be  married  in  the  minister's  home 
because  of  her  family's  opposition.  But  when  her 
family  found  out  that  she  was  determined  to  go 
through  with  it,  they  relented  and  the  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  Edwards'  home  that  night. 

The  Lincolns  began  their  married  life  in  Spring- 
field's Globe  Tavern.  Room  and  board  cost  them 
$4  a  week.  Here  on  August  1,  1843.  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln  was  born.  He  was  the  first  of  four  sons  and 
the  only  one  to  grow  to  manhood. 
The  Lincolns  soon  found  that  a  boardinghouse 
was  not  a  good  place  to  raise  a  child,  and  on 
January  7.  1844,  Lincoln  signed  a  contract  to  buy 
Rev.  Charles  Dresser's  house  at  Eighth  and  Jack- 
son Streets.  Lincoln  gave  Dresser  $1,200  in  cash 
and  a  lot  valued  at  $300. 

In  this  house  the  other  three  Lincoln  children  were 
born:  Edward  Baker,  on  March  10,  1846;  William 
Wallace,  December  21 , 1 850;  and  Thomas.  April  4, 
1853.  Here  too.  their  second  son  died  on  February 
1,  1850.  It  was  a  hard  blow  for  the  parents  who 
loved  and  indulged  their  children  beyond  the 
accepted  standards  of  the  age.  William  Herndon. 
a  later  law  partner  and  early  biographer  of  Lincoln, 
thought  the  children  were  "brats."  Lincoln  often 
would  take  them  into  the  office  and  forget  them 
as  he  became  immersed  in  a  law  problem.  They 
scurried  all  over  the  place,  got  into  every  drawer, 
and  drew  pictures  on  any  piece  of  paper  close  at 
hand.  Lincoln  was  oblivious  to  it  all.  Herndon  could 
not  abide  such  behavior,  yet  he  dared  not  say  any- 
thing because  he  knew  Lincoln  would  side  with  the 
boys. 

By  1841,  Lincoln  had  served  four  terms  in  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly.  He  was  ready  and 
anxious  for  bigger  things,  namely  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress, in  February  1843.  Lincoln  wrote  to  Robert 
S.  Thomas,  an  influential  Whig,  that  "if  you  should 
hear  any  one  say  that  Lincoln  don't  [sic]  want  to 
go  to  Congress.  I  wish  you  as  a  personal  friend  of 
mine  would  tell  him  you  have  reason  to  believe 
he  is  mistaken."  Lincoln  had  to  wait,  however. 
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until  1846  to  be  nominated  by  the  Whigs.  On  elec- 
tion day.  August  3.  he  polled  a  majority  of  1.262 
votes  over  two  opponents.  The  first  session  of 
the  30th  Congress  was  to  convene  December  6, 
1847.  In  October,  after  renting  the  house  to  Cor- 
nelius Ludlum  for  $90  a  year  and  reserving  the 
"North-up-stairs  room"  for  storage  of  their  furni- 
ture, the  Lincolns  set  off  for  Washington,  going 
by  way  of  Lexington  to  visit  Mary's  family.  After 
an  arduous  stagecoach  and  railroad  trip,  they 
arrived  in  the  Nation's  Capital  on  December  2. 

Lincoln's  opposition  to  the  Mexican  War  soon 
made  him  unpopular  with  his  constituents.  Though 
he  voted  yea  on  all  supply  bills  for  the  army, 
Lincoln  continually  charged  that  "the  war  with 
Mexico  was  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally 
commenced."  Not  the  least  issue  in  the  debates 
was  that  of  slavery.  Whether  these  newly  won  ter- 
ritories would  be  open  to  slavery  was  the  most 
serious  question  before  the  30th  Congress.  The 
debates  over  the  war  and  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
which  would  have  prohibited  the  extension  of 
slavery  to  any  territories  acquired  from  Mexico, 
showed  Lincoln  the  explosiveness  and  divisiveness 
of  the  slavery  question. 

Before  even  going  to  Washington,  Lincoln  had 
decided  to  serve  only  one  term,  as  tradition  in 
his  district  more  or  less  required.  Thus  in  the 
spring  of  1848.  he  returned  to  Springfield  and  his 
law  practice,  probably  glad  to  be  back  home. 

For  the  next  10  years.  Lincoln  practiced  law,  rode 
the  circuit,  and.  after  1855,  became  increasingly 
involved  in  the  politics  of  the  young  Republican 
party.  In  1854  he  made  speeches  in  behalf  of  Rich- 
ard Yates  who  was  running  for  reelection  to  Con- 
gress. Lincoln  ran  for  the  General  Assembly  to 
strengthen  the  ticket.  He  won,  and  Yates  lost.  In 
1855.  Lincoln  ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate  but  lost.  One 
year  later,  at  the  first  Republican  national  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia,  the  Illinois  delegation 
nominated  him  for  Vice  President.  He  lost  again, 
but  more  and  more  people  were  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize his  name.  Two  events  then  made  him  a 
national  figure:  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  in 
the  Illinois  senatorial  campaign  of  1858.  and  his 


speech  to  the  Young  Men's  Central  Republican 
Union  of  New  York  City  at  Cooper  Union  on  Feb- 
ruary 27.  1860.  which  brought  him  to  the  atten- 
tion of  influential  Republicans  in  the  Northeast. 

At  the  1860  Republican  convention  in  Chicago, 
William  H.  Seward  of  New  York,  Salmon  P.  Chase 
of  Ohio,  and  Simon  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania  were 
the  leading  contenders  for  the  party's  presidential 
nomination.  All  these  men  had  enemies  and  were 
either  too  conservative  or  too  radical  on  the  slav- 
ery issue  for  one  wing  or  another  of  the  party. 
Lincoln  was  a  new  man,  he  had  no  enemies,  and 
most  people  considered  him  a  moderate.  Through 
the  political  astuteness  of  his  managers,  he  got 
the  nomination  and  went  on  to  win  the  election. 
Three  months  later,  Lincoln  left  for  Washington. 
He  never  returned  to  Springfield  and  this  house. 

THE  HOUSE 

The  house  was  built  in  1839  and  is  typical  of  that 
period.  It  was  a  story-and-a-half  building  until 
1856,  when  the  Lincolns  raised  it  to  two  stories. 
Wooden  pegs  and  handmade  nails  hold  together 
the  native  hardwood  and  white  pine. 
When  the  Lincolns  left  for  Washington  in  1861, 
they  sold  their  household  furnishings.  Many  pieces 
were  burned  in  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871  and  others 
have  been  lost.  Some  furniture,  however,  has  been 
recovered  and  is  now  in  the  home. 
The  State  of  Illinois,  which  previously  administered 
the  site,  was  assisted  in  its  restoration  work  by  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Association  of  Springfield  and 
the  National  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America  in  Illinois.  ^ 

ABOUT  YOUR  VISIT 

The  national  historic  site  is  on  (Business)  U.S.  66. 
A  few  blocks  north.  III.  97  leads  to  the  Lincoln 
Tomb  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  and  on  to  the  recon- 
structed town  of  New  Salem.  The  four  square 
blocks  comprising  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic 
Site  include  many  of  the  homes  of  the  neighbors  of 
the  Lincolns.  These  will  be  restored  to  their  original 
appearance.Within  walking  distance  are  the  Depot, 
the  Old  State  Capitol,  the  Lincoln-Herndon  Law 
Office,  and  the  Illinois  State  Museum. 


Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  Springfield  on  April  15. 
1837,  Carl  Sandburg  tells  Ihe  story  of  how 
Lincoln  walked  into  Joshua  Speed's  store  and 
L  asked  the  price  of  bedclothes.  Seventeen  dollars 
was  the  answer.  "Cheap  as  it  is,"  Lincoln  said,  "I  have 
not  the  money  to  pay,  but  if  you  will  credit  me  until 
Christniiis.  and  my  experiment  here  as  a  lawyer  is  a  success, 
I  will  pay  you  then.  If  I  fail  in  that,  I  will  probably  never 
pay  at  all."  Speed  took  pity  on  this  "gloomy  and 
melancholy"  face  and  offered  to  share  his  living  quarters 
above  the  store.  Lincoln  accepted,  and  a  friendship  was  born. 

Though  Lincoln  was  a  new  resident  of  Springfield,  he 
was  not  a  stranger  to  the  town.  Since  1834,  Lincoln  had 
represented  Sangamon  County  in  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  and  helped  move  the  capital  from  Vandalia  to 
Springfield,  The  prairie  city  was  growing  rapidly.  A 
newspaperman  wrote  in  1839  that  Springfield  contained 
"a  throng  of  stores,  taverns,  and  shops  .  .  .  and  an  agree- 
able assemblage  of  dwelling  houses  very  neatly  painted, 
most  of  them  white,  and  situated  somewhat  retiringly 
behind  tasteful  frontyards."  For  Lincoln,  the  young 
lawyer  and  up-and-coming  State  legislator,  Springfield 
possessed  opportunities  which  could  only  enhance  his 
already  promising  future.  Here  Lincoln  could  meet 
politicians  and  local  leaders  from  all  over  the  State.  One 
was  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  a  Stale  senator  who  would  defeat 
Lincoln  in  the  1858  election  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  And  here, 
too.  he  met  Mary  Todd. 

Mary  Todd  came  from  a  prominent  family.  She  was 
born  in  Le.vington.  Ky.,  on  December  13,  1818.  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Todd,  a  banker.  The  Todds  were 
leading  members  of  the  community.  They  had  helped  found 
Lexington  and  Transylvania  University,  the  first  college 
west  of  the  Appalachians.  Mary  grew  up  amidst  all  the 
comforts  which  the  limes  and  area  offered:  she  went  to  a 
private  school  which  only  children  of  the  "best  families" 
attended,  and  slaves  waited  on  her. 

In  October  1839,  Mary  Todd  came  to  Springfield  to 
live  with  her  sister,  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Ninian  Wirt 
Edwards,  son  of  a  former  governor  of  Illinois.  Here 
Mary  joined  the  group  of  single  young  men  and  women 
who  often  gathered  at  Ihe  Edwards  home.  Among  the  young 
men  were  Stephen  A.  Douglas;  Edward  C.  Baker,  a 
future  U.S.  representative:  James  Shields,  a  future  U.S. 
senator  from  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri:  Lyman 
Trumball,  a  future  U.S.  senator  from  Illinois;  and  Lincoln. 

Soon  Lincoln  and  Mary  were  fast  friends.  Their 
relationship  waxed  and  waned  as  the  months  passed,  but 
in  the  fail  of  1842,  they  decided  to  marry.  It  was  a  decision 
that  her  sisters  found  diflicult  to  accept,  for  Lincoln's 
background,  in  their  eyes,  did  not  measure  up  to  Mary's. 

On  the  morning  of  November  4,  1842.  Lincoln  went 
to  the  home  of  Rev.  Charles  Dresser,  the  Episcopal  minister 
and  told  him.  "I  want  to  gel  hitched  tonight."  Lincoln  and 
Mary  wanted  to  be  married  in  the  minister's  home  because 
of  her  family's  opposition.  But  when  they  learned  that 
she  was  determined  to  go  through  with  the  wedding,  the 
Edwards  insisted  that  the  wedding  must  take  place  in  their 
home.  That  evening  Mary  Todd  and  Abraham  Lmcoln 
stood  before  Rev.  Charles  Dresser  and  repeated  their  vows. 


Their  first  year  together,  the  Lincolns  lived  in  a  hotel 
boarding  house,  the  Globe  Tavern.  Here  their  first  child. 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  was  born  on  August  1,  1843.  The 
noisy,  crowded  conditions  in  the  Globe  did  not  make  a 
homelike  environment,  so  the  Lincolns  moved  and  spent 
the  winter  in  a  rented  three-room  cottage  at  214  South 
Fourth  St,  The  next  spring.  Lincoln  bought  Rev.  Dresser's 
home  on  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Jackson  Streets  for 
SI. 200  cash  and  a  small  Fot  worth  S300. 

They  lived  on  a  tight  budget,  Lincoln  himself  chopped 
the  wood,  carried  the  water,  milked  the  cow.  and  did  the 
rest  of  the  chores  men  did  in  those  days.  And  to  keep  the 
money  coming  in,  Lincoln  had  to  go  out  and  travel  the 
judicial  circuit.  The  Eighth  Circuit,  in  which  he  practiced, 
covered  31,073  square  kilometers  (12.000  square  miles) 
and  was  sparsely  settled  with  county  seats  far  apart 
connected  by  rough  roads  often  in  disrepair,  Lincoln 
traveled  this  circuit  on  horseback,  exposed  to  the  elements, 
with  a  volume  of  the  Revi\ed  Statutes,  copies  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  and  Chiity  On  Pleadings,  and 
an  extra  shirt  and  change  of  underwear  in  his  saddlebags, 
Lincoln  made  a  name  for  himself  on  the  circuit,  and  in 
184(S  he  won  election  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  Whig,  That  same  year  the  Lincolns'  second  son, 
Eduard  Baker,  was  born. 

The  first  session  of  the  30th  Congress  was  to  convene 
on  December  6.  IS47,  In  October  the  Lincolns  rented 
their  house  for  $90  a  year  to  Cornelius  Ludlum.  and  they 
left  for  Washington  via  Lexington,  Ky,,  where  they  visited 
the  Todds.  After  an  arduous  stagecoach  and  railroad  trip, 
the  Lincolns  arrived  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Though  Lincoln  was  active  as  a  new  member  of 
Congress,  his  colleagues  generally  appraised  him  as  a 
droll  Westerner  of  average  talents,  Lincoln's  opposition 
to  the  Mexican  War  which  had  broken  out  in  May  1846 
soon  made  him  unpopular  with  his  constituents.  In  Illinois 
the  patriotic  fervor  and  hunger  for  new  lands  disspelled 
any  doubts  that  the  people  may  have  had  about  the 
American  cause.  Lincoln's  "spot"  resolutions  asking 
President  James  Polk  to  admit  that  the  "spot"  where 
American  blood  was  first  shed  was  Mexican  territory  and 
his  anti-administration  speeches  created  surprised  resent- 
ment at  home  and  earned  him  the  nickname  "Spotty 
Lincoln."  Illinois  Democrats  called  Lincoln  a  disgrace. 

The  war  debates  also  raised  the  issue  of  slavery. 
Whether  these  newly  won  territories  should  be  open  to 
slavery  was  perhaps  the  most  serious  question  before 
the  30th  Congress.  The  debates  over  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
showed  Lincoln  the  explosiveness  and  divisiveness  of  the 
slavery  question. 

In  May  1849,  the  second  session  of  the  30th  Congress 
ended  and  Lincoln  returned  home,  happy  to  be  reunited 
with  his  friends  and  family,  who  had  stayed  in  Washington 
only  a  short  time.  Feeling  that  he  had  no  future  in  politics. 
Lincoln  took  to  the  dusty  roads  of  the  Eighth  Circuit 
to  regain  the  friends  and  clients  who  had  slipped  away 
while  he  was  in  Congress.  Lincoln  was  offered  the  governor- 
ship of  the  new  Oregon  Territory,  but  he  declined  it. 

The  first  year  home  from  Congress  proved  to  be 
emotionally  hard  for  the  Lincolns,  for  Mary's  father 


and  maternal  grandmother,  both  strong  constant  figures 
in  her  life.  died.  One  of  Mary's  brothers  contested  her 
father's  will  and  Lincoln  served  as  the  lawyer  for  Mary 
and  her  three  sisters  in  Springfield.  The  details  of  the 
Htigation  only  added  to  her  personal  grief.  In  mid- 
December  their  son.  Eddie,  became  ill,  apparently  with 
consumption.  The  Lincolns  nursed  Eddie  for  52  days.  On 
the  morning  of  February  1,  1850-  he  died.  Mary,  already 
worn  out  from  the  agony  of  the  past  year,  collapsed  in 
grief  and  shock  when  she  heard  the  news.  Soon,  however, 
the  Lincolns  were  heartened  by  the  expected  birth  of  their 
third  son,  William  Wallace,  who  was  born  December  21, 
1850.  A  fourth  son.  "Tad,"  was  born  April  4,  1853. 

The  Lincolns  loved  their  children  and  indulged  them 
greatly.  Mary  paraded  their  accomplishments  before 
visitors,  gave  them  elaborate  birthday  parties  and  often 
joined  in  their  games,  throwing  dignity  to  the  wind. 
Lincoln  often  took  the  two  youngest  to  his  law  office 
and  let  them  run  wild  while  he  worked.  William  Herndon, 
a  law  partner  and  biographer  of  Lincoln,  frequently  grew 
so  mad  that  he  wanted  to  throw  the  boys  out  the  window, 
He  dared  not  say  anything,  for  he  knew  that  Lincoln 
would  side  with  the  boys. 

PRESIDENTIAL  POLITICS 

In  the  spring  of  IS54  Lincoln  returned  to  politics.  The 
spur  was  Sen.  Stephen  Douglas's  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
which  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise  that  prohibited 
slavery  north  of  36°  30'  N.  latitude,  Missouri's  southern 
border.  Lincoln  and  many  of  his  fellow  Whigs  opposed 
the  new  law  and  in  the  upcoming  elections  that  fall  sought 
to  bolster  their  strength  in  the  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures.  Consequently,  Lincoln's  reputation  grew. 

In  1855.  Lincoln  ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate  but  lost. 
One  year  later,  at  the  first  Republican  national  convention 
in  Philadelphia,  the  Illinois  delegation  nominated  him  for 
vice  president.  He  lost  again  but  more  and  more  people 
were  beginning  to  recognize  his  name. 

In  1858  Senator  Douglas  came  up  for  reelection.  On 
June  16,  the  State  Republican  Convention  nommated 
Lincoln  for  the  seat.  In  his  acceptance  speech  at  the 
State  Capitol,  Lincoln  set  the  tone  of  the  campaign  when 
he  said,  "  'A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand!' 
I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  free." 

On  the  advice  of  his  managers,  Lincoln  challenged 
Douglas  to  a  series  of  7  debates  during  the  fall  of  1858. 
Douglas  was  reluctant,  but  finally  accepted.  The  famous 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  ensued.  These  debates  helped 
make  Lincoln  a  national  figure.  His  logic,  moral  fervor, 
spare  and  elegant  language,  and  skillful  debating  techniques 
diminished  Douglas'  reputation.  Douglas  found  himself 
backed  into  a  corner  before  he  realized  what  had  happened. 
Douglas  tost  the  debates  but  won  the  election. 

Lincoln  continued  to  give  speeches,  many  in  support 
of  the  Republican  party,  throughout  the  Midwest.  In 
October  of  1859  he  was  invited  to  speak  in  the  East.  His 
speech  to  the  Young  Men's  Central  Republican  Union  of 
New  York  City  at  Cooper  Union  on  February  27,  1860, 
brought  him  to  the  attention  of  influential  Republicans  in 


the  Northeast.  He  exhorted  his  audience  to  compromise 
readily  if  the  occasion  arose  but  not  to  shrink  from  their 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  "Let  us  have  faith 
that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us,  to  the  end, 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it,"  were  the  words 
Lincoln  left  ringing  in  their  ears. 

At  the  I860  Republican  convention  in  Chicago, 
Wilham  H,  Seward  of  New  York,  Salmon  P.  Chase  of 
Ohio,  and  Simon  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania  were  the 
leading  contenders  for  the  party's  presidential  nomination. 
But  Lincoln  was  a  new  man  and  had  few  opponents. 
Through  the  political  astuteness  of  his  managers  and  his 
own  shrewd  politicking  he  got  the  nomination  on  May  16, 
1860.  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine  was  selected  as  his 
running  mate.  Lincoln  learned  of  the  nominations  by 
telegram  in  Springfield.  Beaming,  he  shook  hands  all 
around  and  v\ent  home  to  tell  Mary  the  news.  That  night 
Springfield  went  wild. 

In  the  general  election.  Lincoln  faced  Stephen  Douglas. 
John  Breckinridge,  and  John  Bell.  Lincoln  spent  most 
of  the  election  day  at  his  office  and  then  went  to  vote 
around  mid-afternoon.  Before  the  night  was  over,  the 
outcome  of  the  balloting  was  certain.  Lincoln  took  only 
40  percent  of  the  popular  vote,  but  he  received  a  clear 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote. 

On  January  27,  1861,  Lincoln  announced  that  he 
would  depart  for  Washington  on  February  1 1  and  asked 
for  the  "utmost  privacy"  during  the  rest  of  his  stay  in 
Springfield.  Much  had  to  be  done  before  the  departure. 
The  house  on  Eighth  Street,  with  all  its  memories,  had  to 
be  vacated  and  some  household  articles  sold,  Lucian  Tilton. 
president  of  the  Great  Western  Railroad,  bought  some  of 
the  furniture.  In  1869  Tilton  moved  to  Chicago  and  2  years 
later  the  Great  Chicago  Fire  destroyed  his  home  and  some 
of  the  Lincoln  furniture.  Many  personal  possessions  were 
packed  for  use  in  the  White  House.  Lincoln  himself  roped 
the  trunks  and  put  a  card  on  each  one  labeled  "A.  Lincoln, 
White  House,  Washington.  D.C." 

And  Lincoln  also  needed  some  privacy  to  think  about 
the  awesome  job  that  lay  ahead  of  him.  Already  six  States 
had  left  the  Union  and  another,  Texas,  would  join  them 
before  he  left  Springfield.  Grave  times  faced  him. 

On  the  rainswept  morning  of  February  11,  1861, 
Lincoln  stood  on  the  Springfield  train  platform.  In  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion  he  addressed  the  crowd. 
My  friends  -No  one,  not  in  my  situation,  can  appreciate 
my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this  parting.  To  this  place,  and 
the  kindness  of  these  people,  I  owe  every  thing.  Here  I 
have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  have  passed  from  a 
young  to  an  old  man.  Here  my  children  have  been  born 
and  one  is  buried.  I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when,  or 
whether  ever,  I  may  return,  with  a  task  before  me  greater 
than  that  which  rested  upon  Washington.  Without  the 
assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him, 
I  cannot  succeed.  With  that  assistance  I  cannot  fail. 
Trusting  in  Him ,  who  can  go  with  me.  and  remain 
with  you  and  be  every  where  for  good,  let  us  confidently 
hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care  commending 
you,  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will  commend  me, 
I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 


"It  is  great  folly  to  attempt  to  make  anything  out  of  me  or  my  t 
life,"  wrote  the  candidate  to  a  supporter.  "It  can  all  be  condensed 
a  sintjle  sentence;  and  that  sentence  you  will  find  in  Gray's  Elegy 
'The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.'  That's  my  life  and  that': 
all  you  or  anyone  else  can  make  out  of  it." 

Abraham  Lincoln,  elected  16th  President  of  the  United  State; 
soon  after  penning  these  lines,  aptly  summed  up 
his  humble  beginnings.  He  was  born  on  February  12, 
1809,  in  a  log  cabin  on  the  Kentucky  frontier. 
His  parents — Thomas  Lincoln,  a  carpenter  and  backwoods 
farmer  and  Nancy  Hanks,  a  shadowy  figure  of  obscure 
lineage — were  hardworking  and  religious  but  without 
schooling.   When  Abe  was  2.  his  father  took 
his  family  to  another,  more  fertile  farm  10  miles 
north.  This  was  the  Knob  Creek  place,  and 
the  boy  long  remembered  his  years  here.   He  swam 
in  the  creek  with  companions,  attended  A. B.C. 
schools  with  his  sister  Sarah  for  a  few 
months,  and  accompanied  his  father  on  chores. 

In  Abe's  7th  year,  title  troubles  again 
drove  his  father  off  his  farm.  Seeking 
secure  land  and — his  son  said  later — free 
soil,  Thomas  carried  his  family  into  the 
Indiana  wilderness  and  settled  near 
Little  Pigeon  Creek.  Two  years  later, 
in  1818,  Abe's  mother  died,  a  victim  of 
the  terrible  "milk  sickness,"  and  the 
family  sank  into  a  rough  existence  from 
which  it  did  not  emerge  until  Thomas 
remarried. 


The  Slatehouie  at  Springfield. 


His  new  wife  was  Sarah  Bush  Johnston, 
a  widow  with  three  children.  Cheerful 
and  energetic,  she  brought  a  new  tone 
to  the  Lincoln  cabin  and  raised  the  boy 
and  his  sister  as  her  own. 


A  boob  which  $ 


Abraham  grew  up  in  Indiana.  A  lanky,  good-humored 
youth,  liked  by  all,  he  helped  his  father  with  the  farming, 
hacked  away  at  the  forest  with  his  ax,  attended  the  occa- 
sional schools  in  the  community,  and  read  incessantly.  Un 
interested  in  labor,  he  passed  long  hours  in  talk.  At  16  he 
worked  for  a  few  months  on  a  farm  along  the  Ohio.  Three 


years  later  he  rode  a  flatboat  down  the  Mif 
Orleans  and  first  glimpsed  a  wider  world. 


/■////////(//'/« 


;ippi  to  New 


In  1830  the  Lincolns  moved  once  more.  Lured  by  reports 
of  rich  black  soil,  they  piled  all  their  goods  into  wagons 
and  set  out  foi-  Illinois.  Soon  they  reached  a  spot  on  the 
banks  of  Sangamon  River,  a  few  miles  from  Decatur, 
Abraham  was  now  21,  free  to  come  and  go  as  he  chose, 
but  he  stayed  with  his  family  for  a  year,  breaking  ground, 
splitting  rails,  and  planting  corn.  After  another  trip  down 
the  Mississippi,  he  drifted  into  New  Salem,  a  thriving 
village. 

For  a  while  he  clerked  in  Offutt's  store.  When  it  failed,  he 
grasped  at  a  new  opportunity.  Encouraged  by  his  friends 
he  ran  for  the  State  legislature,  advocating  a  variety  of 
public  improvements.  Though  he  lost  the  election,  he 
carried  his  own  neighborhood  by  277  votes  to  7,  a  source  of 
great  pride  for  many  years  after. 


Lincoln  spent  6  important  years  in 
New  Salem.  Defeated  for  office,  he 
turned  to  storekeeping,  then  was 
appointed  postmaster,  became  a  sur- 
veyor, and  plunged  into  law  studies. 
In  1834  he  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture as  a  Whig,  where  he  denounced 

slavery  as  "founded  on  both  injustice         a.  l,  in  i8.i7.  Lincorn  " 

and  bad  policy"  but  opposed  the 
spread  of  abolition  societies. 
Three  years  later  Lincoln  moved  to 
Springfield,  the  new  State  capital.   Licensed  an  attorney  the  year  before,  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  the  able  John  T.  Stuart  and  soon  dipped  into  local  politics.  After  marrying  Mary 
Todd,  a  Kentucky  belle,  in  1842,  he  settled  down  in  earnest  to  the  law. 

1847-49   Lincoln  serv'ed   in  Congress.    He  worked  hard  in  office,  but  his  opposition  to  the 
Mexican  War  proved  notably  unpopular  back  home,  and  he  was  passed  over  for  renomination 
Sadly  he  returned  to  Springfield,  and  resumed  his  law  practice.  Honest,  shrewd,  and  effective 
before  juries,  he  soon  rose  to  the  first  rank  of  the  Illinois  bar. 

Over  the  next  5  years  Lincoln  devoted  much  time  to  studying  the  American  past  and  the  loom- 
ing issue  of  slavery. 
Roused  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, he  emerged  from 
political  retirement  to 
grapple  with  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  who  advo- 
cated in  Congress  doc- 
trines that  would  allow 
the  introduction  of  slav- 
ery into  the  western 
territories.  Their  first 
skirmish  came  in  1854. 
Arguing  that  slavery 
should  be  restrained  to 
its  present  domain,  Lin- 
coln marshaled  history 
and  logic  to  counter 
Douglas'  theory  of 
"popular  sovereignty." 
It  was  the  first  great 
speech  of  his  career. 
Two  years  later,  an- 
other address,  this  time  —  ^^«k.«3 

to  a  State  Convention  of  the  new  Republican 
party,  again  brought  him  wide  attention.  He  was 
eld  'durin    h"' l"'  enough  of  a  national  figure  to  be  seriously 

"lat  d  "b"(es '  *  considered  for  the  Republican  vice-presidential 

nomination.  In  1858  Lincoln  challenged  Doug- 
las for  his  Senate  seat.  For  3  months  they  ranged  Illinois 
debating  the  issue  of  freedom  in  the  territories.  Lincoln 
exposed  the  inconsistencies  in  Douglas'  arguments,  while 
disavowing  abolitionism  himself.  Douglas  won  the  election, 
but  the  contest  lifted  the  tall  prairie  lawyer  once  more 
The  home  in  Sprtnetidd.     info  national  prominence. 

Early  in  1860  Lincoln  journeyed  east  to  lecture  in  New  _ 
York  City.  He  called  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the 
territories,  deplored  efforts  to  destroy  the  Union,  and 
urged  friendship  toward  the  South.  The  speech  was  a 
triumph,  and  the  number  of  his  supporters  grew.  When 
his  rivals  proved  weak  in  the  national  convention,  Lincoln 
was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  on  the  third  ballot. 


LiNcdij«!vaai 

OLD  TAZEWELL! 
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From  his  doorstep  in  Springfield  Lincoln  ran  a  quiet 
campaign,  receiving  delegations  and  political  leaders  while 
avoiding  speeches  and  stumping.  In  November  1860  the 
Nation  voted.  Lincoln  won  a  large  electoral  majority  (180 
votes  to  123  for  his  three  opponents) ,  but  he  polled  less 
than  half  of  the  popular  vote.  The  South  voted  almost 
solidly  against  him. 


■  first  inaugural, 
>eath  the  unfin- 
;d  Capitol  dome. 


**The  fiery  trials  through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down^  to  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  last  generation."  second  annual  message  to  congress 


r.  April  12-14,  18« 


W; 


phen  Lincoln  took  office  on  March 
,  1861,  secession  was  an  accom- 
plished fact.  The  lower  South 
had  withdrawn  from  the  Union 
and  set  up  a  rival  government.  The  guns 
roared  first  at  Fort  Sumter,  turning  back 
Lincoln's  relief  expedition.  Both  sides  called 
for  troops,  more  Southern  States 
seceded,  and   the  Nation  plunged 
headlong  into  civil  war. 

The  fighting  went 
badly  at  first  for  the  North. 
Plagued  by  poor  generalship, 
the  Federal  army  in  the 
East  was  roundly 
trounced  in  1861  and  through  most  of  1862. 
George  B.  McClellan's  repulse  of  Robert  E. 
Lee  at  Antietam  Creek  was  the  solitary 


bright  spot.  But  at 
Fredericksburg  in 
late  1862  and  at 
Chancellorsville  in 
the  spring  of  1863 
the  North  again  suf- 
fered large-scale  and 
critical  defeats. 
This  was  Lincoln's 
darkest  hour.  After 
Antietam,  he  had  is- 
sued the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  de- 
claring free  all  slaves  in  rebel  territory, 
but  words  could  not  substitute  for  victories. 
Now  Lee  was  marching  northward  again. 
In  July  the  armies  clashed  at  Gettysburg, 
and  Lee  retreated  with  bloody  losses.  As 
the  North  rejoiced,  more  good  news  came 
from  the  West,  Stubby,  quiet-spoken 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  captured  the  strategic 


citadel  of  Vicksburg,  splitting 
the  Confederacy.  When  he 
broke  the  siege  of  Chatta- 
nooga 2  months  later,  a  grate- 
ful Lincoln  brought  him  east  to 
command  all  the  Unit 


in  people  saw  il 


southward,  be: 
Lee  fought  desperately 
and  at  Spotsylvania,  Ca 
and  quick  victory  seemed 


In  May  1864,  while  another 
Union  force  set  out  across 
Georgia,  Grant  advanced 
it  on  destroying  Lee's  army. 

the  Wilderness 
lalties  mounted, 
s  faraway  as  ever. 


"The  whole  physiognomy  it  at 

anywhere  in  the  lenglh  and 
breadth  of  the  Statu;  but  withal, 
it  it  redeemed,  illuminated,  tojt- 
tned,  and  brightened  by  a  kindly 
though  terioui  look  out  of  his 
eyes,  and  an  expression  of  ho 
tagatily.  that  seems  weighted 
rich  results  of  village  e^periei 
A  great  deal  of  naliye  sense;  no 
bookish  cullivalion,  no  refinemei 
honest  at  heart,  and  thoroughly 
to,  and  yet,  in  tome  tort,  sly — 
at  lean,  endowed  wilh  a  sort  of 
lact  and  wisdom  that  are  a 
craft,  and  would  impel  him,  I 
think,  to  take  an  aniagoniti  in 
flank,  rather  than  lo  make  a  bull 
run  at  him  right  in  front." 

— Nathaniel  Hawthorne 


The  summer  of  1864  was  one  of  Lincoln's 
most  diflicult.  Peace  negotiations  were 
begun,  but  fell  through.  There  was  discord 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  in  August  Lincoln  broke 
with  the  Radicals  in  Congress.  He  soon 
came  to  believe  that  he  had  no  chance  of 
winning  reelection. 

Yet  the  tide  was  slowly  turning.  Two  days 
after  the  Democrats  nominated  McClellan 
for  the  Presidency,  Atlanta  fell  to  W.  T. 
Sherman  and  Northern  morale  soared.  Lin- 
coln won  the  November  election  easily, 
carrying  22  of  the  25  participating  States. 
The  war  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close  as 
Lincoln  began  his  second  term.  Lee  was 
bottled  up  at  Petersburg;  Sherman's  swath 
of  destruction  had  bad- 
ly crippled  the  South; 
slavery  was  dead.  Lin- 
coln's concern  now  was 
the  reconciliation  of  the 

two  sections.   In  his  in-  The  asja»sin'»  wcaj 

augural  address  he  de- 
scribed the  war  as  a  visitation  from  God 
and— mellowed  and  deepened  by  the  ordeal 
— he  pleaded  for  peace  without  malice. 
On  April  9  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant  at 
Appomattox.  Two  nights  later  a  torchlight 
procession  called  at  the  White  House.  In- 
stead of  a  victory  speech,  Lincoln  gave 
them  his  moderate  views  on  reconstruction. 
It  was  the  last  public  address  of  a  compas- 
sionate man.  On  April  14  he  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  went  to  the  theater.  During  the 
third  act  an  assassin  slipped  into  the  Lin- 
coln's box,  shot  the  President  in  the  head, 
leaped  onto  the  stage  before  a  startled  audi- 
ence, an<i  fled  into  the  darkness.  Soldiers 
carried  the  slumped  figure  across  the  street 
to  a  boardinghouse  and  laid  him  across  a 
bed.  Surgeons  worked  over  Lincoln  all 
night,  but  he  never  regained  consciousness. 
The  next  morning  death  came  to  the  man 
whom  power  had  ennobled. 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  HOME 

The  house  that  Lincoln  bought  was  originally  built  for 
Rev.  Dresser  in  the  fall  of  1839,  probably  by  his  brother, 
Henry.  The  house  was  one  and  one-half  stories  high  in  the 
Greek  Revival  style.  The  framing  was  rough-sawn  oak 
with  hand-hewn  oak  sills.  Pine  was  used  for  the  exterior 
trim  and  weather-boarding.  The  laths  were  of  split  hickory. 
Walnut  was  used  for  the  interior  trim  and  doors,  and  the 
floors  were  random-width  oak.  Wooden  pegs  and  hand- 
wrought  nails  were  used  in  the  construction. 

In  June  1850  Lincoln  improved  the  front  yard  by 
constructing  a  brick  retaining  wall  and  fence  along  the 
front  of  the  lot.  In  June  1855  he  had  the  brick  wall  and 
fence  extended  along  a  quarter  of  the  Jackson  Street  side. 

Little  change  took  place  until  1856  when  Mary 
began  major  improvements  to  the  home ,  for  the  family 
of  growing  boys  needed  more  room.  She  enlarged  the 
home  to  two  full  stories.  The  work  was  done  by  Hannan 
and  Ragsdale  for  $1,300. 

The  contractors  raised  the  roof  of  the  front  part  of 
the  house  3  meters  (9  feet).  New  pine  studding  was 
inserted  and  fastened  to  the  existing  rough-sawn  oak 
studding  of  the  original  walls.  The  ceiling  of  the  two 
half-story  bedrooms  at  the  front  of  the  house  were  then 
raised  to  a  height  of  3.5  meters  (1 1  feet).  The  ceiling 
of  the  three  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  house  was  raised 
about  30  centimeters  (1  foot)  and  an  entire  story 
containing  five  bedrooms  and  a  storage  room  was  added 
above  them  to  make  the  house  a  full  two  stories. 
Northern  pine  was  used  on  the  interior,  and  the  upstairs 
woodwork  was  given  an  artificial  walnut  stain  to  continue 
the  walnut  decor  of  the  downstairs.  The  fireplaces  built 
in  the  two  second-floor  bedrooms  were  false;  they  served 
as  decorative  backgrounds  for  woodburning  stoves. 

These  were  some  of  the  changes  that  the  Lincolns 
made  to  their  home  at  8th  and  Jackson  during  the  17  years 
they  lived  in  the  only  home  they  ever  owned. 


ABOUT  YOUR  VISIT 

The  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site  is  open  year-round,  seven  days 
a  week  except  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  New  Year's  days.  Those  who 
wish  to  tour  the  home  must  obtain  a  ticket  which  indicates  a  specific  time 
for  a  scheduled  lour.  Tickets  are  free  of  charge  and  are  given  out  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis  at  the  visitor  center,  426  S.  7th  St.  Organized 
groups  may  reserve  tickets  in  advance. 

The  home  is  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service.  U.S.  Department 

of  the  Interior  Contact: 

Superintendent,  Lincoln  Home  NHS 

413  S.  8ih  St. 

Springfield.  IL  63703 

{217)492-4150 
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THE  SPRINGFIELD  HOME 

The  house  that  Lincoln  bought  was  originally  built  for 
Rev.  Dresser  in  the  fall  of  1839,  probably  by  his  brother, 
Henry.  The  house  was  one  and  one-half  stories  high  in  the 
Greek  Revival  style.  The  framing  was  rough-sawn  oak 
with  hand-hewn  oak  sills.  Pine  was  used  for  the  exterior 
trim  and  weather-boarding.  The  laths  were  of  split  hickory. 
Walnut  was  used  for  the  interior  trim  and  doors,  and  the 
floors  were  random-width  oak.  Wooden  pegs  and  hand- 
wrought  nails  were  used  in  the  construction. 

In  June  1850  Lincoln  improved  the  front  yard  by  - 
constructing  a  brick  retaining  wall  and  fence  along  the 
front  of  the  lot.  In  June  1855  he  had  the  brick  wall  and 
fence  extended  along  a  quarter  of  the  Jackson  Street  side. 

Little  change  took  place  until  1856  when  Mary 
began  major  improvements  to  the  home, for  the  family, 
of  growing  boys  needed  more  room.  She  enlarged  the 
home  to  two  full  stories.  The  work  was  done  by  Hann 
and  Ragsdale  for  $1,300. 

The  contractors  raised  the  roof  of  the  front  part  o 
the  house  3  meters  (9  feet).  New  pine  studding  was. 
inserted  and  fastened  to  the  existing  rough-sawn  oak 
studding  of  the  original  walls.  The  ceiling  of  the  two 
half-story  bedrooms  at  the  front  of  the  house  were  then 
raised  to  a  height  of  3.5  meters  (11  feet).  The  ceiling 
of  the  three  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  house  was  raised 
about  30  centimeters  (1  foot)  and  an  entire  story 
containing  five  bedrooms  and  a  storage  room  was  added 
above  them  to  make  the  house  a  full  two  stories. 
Northern  pine  was  used  on  the  interior,  and  the  upstairs 
woodwork  was  given  an  artificial  walnut  stain  to  continue 
the  walnut  decor  of  the  downstairs.  The  fireplaces  built 
in  the  two  second-floor  bedrooms  were  false;  they  served 
as  decorative  backgrounds  for  woodburning  stoves. 

These  were  some  of  the  changes  that  the  Lincolns 
made  to  their  home  at  8th  and  Jackson  during  the  17  y 
they  lived  in  the  only  home  they  ever  owned. 


ABOUT  YOUR  VISIT 

The  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site  is  open  year-round,  seven  d_ 
a  week  except  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  New  Year's  days.  Those  who 
wish  to  tour  the  home  must  obtain  a  ticket  which  indicates  a  specific  time 
for  a  scheduled  tour.  Tickets  are  free  of  charge  and  are  given  out  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis  at  the  visitor  center,  426  S.  7th  St.  Organized 
groups  may  reserve  tickets  in  advance. 

The  home  is  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service,  U.S.  Departm^ 
of  the  Interior.  Contact: 
Superintendent,  Lincoln  Home  NHS 
413  S.  8th  St. 
Springfield,  IL  62703 
(217)  492-4150 
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National  Park  Service 
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Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site 
Illinois 


A  Future  President's  Home 


The  only  home  Abraham  Lincwln  ever  owned  in  Springfield,  Illinois 


"My  friends  -  No  one,  not  in  my  situation,  can 
appreciate  my  feeling  of  sadness  at  ttiis  parting.  To  this 
place,  and  the  kindness  of  these  people,  I  owe 
everything."  An  emotional  Abraham  Lincoln  opened 
his  farewell  remarks  to  the  citizens  of  Springfield. 
Illinois  with  these  words  on  February  1 1.  1861.  Lincoln 
was  leaving  his  friends  and  neighbors  of  twenty-four 
years,  and  the  home  that  he  and  his  family  had  lived  in 
for  seventeen  years,  to  serve  as  president  of  a  nation  on 
the  verge  of  Civil  War. 

The  Lincoln  home  has  been  restored  to  its  1860s 
appearance,  revealing  Lincoln  as  husband,  father, 
politician,  and  President-elect.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of 
a  four  block  historic  neighborhood  which  the  National 
Park  Service  is  restoring  so  that  the  neighborhood,  like 
the  house,  will  appear  much  as  Lincoln  would  have 
remembered  it. 
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Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site 
Illinois 


A  Future  President's  Home 
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Operating  Hours  &  Seasons 

The  Lincoln  Home  Visitor  Center,  located  at  426  South  Seventh  St.,  is 
open  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  daily  except  January  1st.  Thanksgiving, 
and  December  25th. 

Getting  There 

Car 

Interstate  55  provides  north-south  access  to  Springfield: 

Visitors  heading  south  on  1-55  should  use  exit  98B  at 
Clear  Lake  Avenue.  Proceed  west  toward  downtown 
and  turn  left  on  Seventh  St.  The  Visitor  Center  is 
located  five  blocks  south  on  the  left  side  of  Seventh 
Street.  The  visitor  parking  lot  is  past  the  Visitor  Center 
on  the  left.  Visitors  traveling  north  on  1-55  should  use 
exit  92A  at  Sixth  Street,  which  is  Business  1-55,  and 
proceed  about  four  miles  north  to  downtown.  Turn  right 
on  Capitol  Avenue  and  right  again  on  Seventh  Street. 
The  Visitor  Center  is  located  on  the  left  side  of  Seventh 
Street. 
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